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CHAPTER XXXI. 
MRS. CARR COUNTERPLOTS. 


JOAN sat facing Mrs. Carr at the dinner table an hour later. 

She looked unusually pale, even under the rose-hued shade of 
the lamp. 

“Did you hear any news in the town?” asked Mrs. Carr, 
ladling out clear soup from the tiny oval tureen. 

“No,” said Joan, refusing it by a gesture as the parlour-maid 
brought it to her side. “ But I made a discovery. A certain 
friend of yours is giving a party on the 12th of next month.” 

Mrs. Carr looked up quickly and her eyes telegraphed a name. 
Joan nodded. A curious little smile played round the corners 
of Mrs. Carr’s mouth. She made a mental note of the date, and 
sipped her soup in silence. 

“I met Captain Talbot,” went on Joan, presently. “He told 
me he was going away for a few days—a cruise or something.” 

The presence of the parlour-maid prevented any further com- 
ment than a surprised “Oh!” from Mrs, Carr. But the moment 
they were alone she plunged into questions. 

“Where was he going, and why? It was so sudden ; had he 
given any reason?” 

Joan shook her head to all the interrogations. She expressed 
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her own view of the matter—that he wanted a change; sea air 
and sea breezes. He had looked fagged and tired, she thought. 

“He might have come in this evening to say good-bye,” said 
Mrs. Carr in an aggrieved voice, “ especially if he is on his yacht. 
I almost wish I had said we would go with him when he asked 
us.” 

Her grievance and lamentations usurped so much of her at- 
tention that she never noticed Joan’s neglect of the dinner, her 
pallor, and distvazt remarks. 

“T suppose we must resign ourselves to solitude for a time 
now,” she said, as they went into the drawing-room. 

The evening was chilly and the windows had been closed. It 
seemed to Joan as if suddenly all the summer’s warmth and 
beauty had vanished. The leaves had lost their freshness, and 
showed the first touch of autumn in their changed colour. The 
flowers were fading and drooping; the moonlight was less 
brilliant. 

“Go and play something, dear,” said Mrs. Carr, languidly. 

She herself drew up a chair to the pretty, fanciful escvztoire at 
which she usually scribbled notes and invitations. While the 
soft music rose and fell in the quiet room, she was engaged in 
filling up some cards from a list of names before her. 

When she had written about a dozen, Joan glanced round to 
see what occupied her. Her eyes fell on the neat little heap 
Mrs. Carr had piled up. 

“Why, Aunt Bet,” she exclaimed, “are you going to give a 
party ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr, “Iam. I have never given a proper 
dinner—only luncheons and teas. I am going to have a dinner 
party.” 

“When?” asked Joan, playing a few soft chords with her left 
hand, as she sat half-turned towards the room. 

“On the 12th of next month,” said Mrs. Carr. 

Something in the date struck Joan as familiar. She reflected 
a moment. 

“Tsn’t that the date of Mrs. Johnnie’s ‘ At Home’ ?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Probably,” answered Mrs, Carr, tranquilly filling in another 
name. “But I am not supposed to know anything about that.” 

“No,” said Joan, “ but her party will spoil yours.” 
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Mrs. Carr smiled. 

“It is not wildly improbable,” she said, “that my party might 
spoil—hers. These cards will be posted to-night. I conclude 
hers have not yet been sent in from the printers. Even if 
they have—” She paused and filled in another date with calm 
deliberation. “Even if they have,” she resumed, “it will give 
people a chance of deciding between us. They are far too pro- 
vincial here to accept both. Besides, I have fixed 8.15 for the 
dinner. I shall take care they are too well amused afterwards to 
care to go over the water and put in a late appearance at Yeovil 
Court. I don’t as a rule believe in a deus ex machind, Joan, but 
it really was very odd my sending you over to Ditton, and that 
you should have noticed those cards ; as a rule you are so very 
unobservant.” 

Joan began to wonder if this exception to the rule were not 
likely to bring trouble. 

“Whom have you asked?” she said, leaving the piano and 
coming over to where Mrs. Carr was seated. 

Her aunt pointed to the list where the names were crossed off 
as soon as used. 

“Sir Anthony and the Misses Morpeth-Yeo,” began Joan, 
Then she paused, and looked at Mrs. Carr’s pleased and trium- 
phant face. “Oh, Aunt Bet,” she said, “you are doing this to 
spite Mrs. Johnnie.” 

“ Not a bad guess,” said Mrs. Carr. “ Really, it isan admirable 
idea. Eighteen of her choicest guests! We will be just twenty 
altogether; rather a large number for the dining-room, but I 
shall manage. You see I shall leave her dear Addie free; that 
ought to console her. I suppose Captain Talbot is sure to be 
back by then. It’s so hard to make up enough men.” 

“He said ‘about a week,” said Joan. She was still turn- 
ing over the little pile of cards. “It will make you so 
unpopular,” she said. “And it isn’t as if you had done it by 
mere chance. Besides,” she added, “ Mrs. Johnnie will very 
likely invite us, and then you will miss one of the rare Ditton 
festivities.” 

Mrs. Carr shrugged her handsome shoulders, 

“No,” she said. “I feel it in my bones that Mrs. Johnnie is 
going to play mea spiteful trick. We were to be left out, take 
my word for it, and Sir Anthony was to be the lion of the 
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evening. But however things turn out, I have her on the hip. 
If she invites us, I refuse, and send her a card. If she doesn’t, 
she will hear that I too am giving a party, and I’m sure hers 
will be spoilt by the mere idea. Really, Joan, I shall be able 
to exist here a few months longer if it’s a case of rivals.” 

Joan walked slowly over to the window and sat down. 

“T don’t know what satisfaction you can find in it,” she said. 
“Tt seems to me so paltry and unworthy.” 

Mrs. Carr left her pen in the ink-bottle, and turned round to 
look at her. 

“Whatever has come to you lately, Joan?” she said in 
astonishment. “You’re so changed; not a bit like the same 
girl, All the fun and life seem to have gone out of you. To- 
day even you would hardly speak to Sir Anthony. When 
anyone is here you throw the whole burden of entertainment 
on my shoulders. I should be inclined to think you were in 
love, only that there’s no one here you seem to care a straw 
about, except—” she stopped abruptly ; she saw a vivid wave 
of scarlet flush up to the girl’s very brow, then die slowly away 
—“except Captain Talbot,” she went on slowly. “And, of 
course, you know—he—” 

She broke off again. An odd suspicion flashed through her 
mind. Was it possible? Could it be that Joan did care a 
little for this man? He was so much older than herself, so 
unsuited, one would think, in his grave, bachelor staidness. 
But then Joan was not a bit like other girls, and she always 
got on so well with old people. 

The world had never seemed to amuse her ; it had appeared 
tedious or frivolous. Books, music, poetry, dreams—all these 
seemed to her so much more than people, or amusements, or 
even lovers. But if she cared at last, and cared for this man ? 

She caught her breath sharp. A month ago it would have 
angered—interfered with her. Now—would it matter so very 
much ? 

Certainly the match would not be so brilliant or so suitable 
as that one she had planned; neither would the prestige of 
capturing the two eligible men of Coombe Ditton be theirs 
jointly, as she had fondly hoped. And yet—and yet—had she 
not declared Joan should have free choice—Joan should be 
happy in her own way? 
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All these thoughts flashed through her as she watched that 
quiet figure by the window. The girl was so innocent; she 
was so good; she had been so wronged ; it seemed a shame to 
drag her into the tangled web of schemes and plots she had 
been so elaborately weaving. 

Silently she turned again to the writing-table and went on 
with her tasks. It was only when deeply moved or perplexed 
that Mrs. Carr was silent. As a rule, emotion made her 
talkative. 

“Of course I know,” said Joan at last. “You told me long 
ago. As for being changed, I think I am much what I have 
always been. This sort of life doesn’t suit me. I have never 
even pretended to like it.” 

Mrs, Carr listened, her hand idly tracing lines on the blotter 
that lay before her. 

“Joan,” she said suddenly, “I seem to have lost so much in 
my own youth that I determined you, at least, should have the 
chances I had not. But I see it’s not in our own power to give 
happiness to another. What is it you really want or care for? 
Often I think you don’t quite know yourself.” 

Joan looked up as if surprised. The manner, the tone, the 
words, were all so unlike Mrs. Carr, 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I know very well, It is to lead a 
simple, wholesome life—no pretence, no shams, and no debts, 
To have a few veal friends about one; to be of some good and 
use in the world ; to live for something better than dressing, 
idling, rivalling other women, so that each day would make one 
feel a little worthier to have had its chance for good. If I were 
only clever, I would have chosen to live for Art before all, but 
I can only do small things—play a little, sing a little, understand 
or appreciate what others have written—” 

“And be true to yourself,’ said Mrs. Carr, very low. “I 
envy you, my dear. I was never that. It is too late to be it— 
now.” 

“T think,” said the girl, gently, “it is never too late to try 
to do our best. I suppose that is poor enough; but still, it is 
less unworthy than frittering opportunities away on mere vanities 
and follies.” 

“You don’t suppose I really enjoy it—that I veally am the 
empty-hearted, empty-headed idiot I seem!” exclaimed her 
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aunt, turning suddenly round with one of those impulses of 
self-revelation that at times were too strong for prudence. 

Joan looked at her in astonishment. Her face was crimson, 
her eyes flashing. She seemed as one outraged and indignant 
by a suddenly-administered rebuke. 

“No, Aunt Bet,” she said quickly, “I never thought that. I 
have many memories of you, apart—different from these; of 
childhood, and girlhood, and youth. It seems to me you've 
only changed since you went to London. Five years ago you 
were not what you are now.” 

A strange, hard look came over Mrs, Carr’s expressive face. 

“It is odd,” she said, “that I should let myself be lectured 
by you, Joan; odder still to have to confess that you are right. 
I have made a terrible mess of my life. There’s the whole case 
in a nut-shell—a terrible mess. If I didn’t live as I’m doing, 
if I didn’t throw myself heart and soul into what seems to you 
so petty and so mean and so useless, I should begin to chink, 
I should begin to regret ; I should go mad, Joan, or break my 
heart !” 

The girl rose impulsively, and went over to the table and put 
her arms around her. 

“Dear Aunt Bet,” she said, “forgive me. I shouldn’t have 
spoken. After all, what does one know of another person’s 
life or sorrows? We suffer in different ways and we use 
different ways to kill out the pain or the memory of suffering. 
I have no right to blame you because I am discontented.” 

Mrs. Carr leant her head silently against the young, beating 
heart. 

“One always regrets a thing too late,” she said. Then a little, 
bitter laugh escaped her. “Why can’t someone do it too early, 
by way of a change?” she went on. “I remember = 

“Yes,” said the girl, quietly. 

“Oh! it was nothing—a story—a woman’s story. They are 
common enough, Joan.” 

“Were you going to tell me, Aunt Bet ?” 

Mrs. Carr looked at the beautiful young face. Her own grew 
suddenly white and set, and unlike itself. 

“ Help me to address these envelopes,” she said hurriedly. “I 
will send them off to-night. And then, perhaps ‘ 

“You will tell me that story,” Joan said. 
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“If you wish. I remember once wishing I had the gift of 
writing. I would have put it down and published it as a 
warning. But I think people never take warnings. They prefer 
danger.” 

“What are you writing there ?” asked Joan, suddenly bending 
down to look at the words below her. 

“Writing!” Mrs. Carr looked vaguely at the lines on the 
white paper. “That is my title,” she said, with a queer little 
laugh. 

“Where Two Ways Parted,’” read Joan, slowly. “ But they 
must have met first. Is that the story ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr, “they met first. ... Come and 
address these envelopes, Joan.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SELF-BETRAYAL OR SELF-INTEREST. 


“ SHE was a girl I knew in Ireland,” said Mrs. Carr, “a long 
time ago, Joan—nearly twenty years ago.” 

She paused. They were sitting by the window. The moon 
had risen now and flooded all the garden with its light. The 
river below gleamed like a sheet of crystal. On a distant table 
stood the lamp with its crimson shade. Where they sat in their 
low basket chairs the room was all in shadow. 

The girl’s face was grave and absorbed, her hands were idly 
folded on her lap. Mrs. Carr had taken up a large Japanese 
fan from the table near by, and was opening and closing it 
somewhat restlessly. 

“ Nearly twenty years ago,” she went on. “She was a great 
friend of mine. We had no secrets from each other. How 
unlike you are to most girls, Joan!” she broke off abruptly. 
“You have no bosom friend, no confidences, no little weaknesses 
of any sort.” 

“Never mind me,” said Joan, quietly. “I would rather hear 
the story.” 

“Well, she was not at all happy at home. Her mother was 
not—not a good woman, exactly, and her father drank, and 
there were always debts and difficulties and troubles. She had 
no sisters and only one brother, whom she loved passionately, 
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and who was devoted to her. When her school days were over 
and she came home to live, she was allowed to do pretty much 
as she pleased. She ran wild, so to speak—rode, fished, made 
friends where she would. It seemed no one’s business, and no 
one interfered. One night, at a dance, she met a young fellow 
with the handsomest face and the worst reputation in the place. 
He, too, belonged to a wild, reckless, and not over-respectable 
family. However, she knew nothing of that, or if she had, she 
would not have cared. We Irish are hot-blooded as any 
southern race in our loves and hates. I often wonder where 
you get your calmness and composure, Joan? The sequel of 
that meeting was not far to seek. They fell madly in love with 
one another. They kept their secret well. They told no one, 
knowing if they did that it would mean parting and misery and 
endless trouble. The only one who suspected something of it 
was my—was the girl’s brother.” 

The fan snapped suddenly over that little slip. Her face had 
grown scarlet. She wondered if the quiet listener had noticed it. 

“ He warned her,” she went on, “ but when did love take heed 
or note of warning? Still those secret meetings went on, at any 
time of day or night they could be managed. The lover talked 
as—as young lovers do. He was to win fortune and fame, and 
bring them to his lady’s feet. He was to conquer the world for 
her! Everything was rose-coloured, romantic, beautiful as a 
dream ; but all dreams have their awakening, and this one was 
brief enough in its duration. He (the young man) was accused 
of a dreadful crime. It was a time of riot and outrage, of dare- 
devil deeds, and dastardly ones too. How it all happened she 
scarcely knew, but suddenly it was known that his only chance 
for safety lay in flying the country. His father’s doors were 
closed against him. The word manslaughter has an ugly sound, 
and that was the word whispered by a score of tongues in the 
village where Terence Creagh lived. The mutterings grew 
louder—the danger more ominous. The—the girl’s brother was 
almost the only one who believed in his innocence, or was ready 
to help him, and that he did for his sister’s sake, and to save her 
—good name.” 

There was another pause. The restless hands that trifled with 
the fan, opened it and waved it to and fro, so that her face was 
partly hidden at intervals, 
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“There was a terrible parting—promises, vows, tears,” she 
went on. “He swore to write, to come back—never to forget. 
Then she was alone. She had to bear it as best she could—and 
wait. It is always woman’s lot—that waiting. To sit with 
closed doors and aching heart, and eyes that see no light or 
gladness any longer, watching for a face, listening for a voice 
that alone in all the world have any meaning, or any melody.” 

Joan stirred suddenly. Her hands, relaxed from their close 
pressure, suddenly clasped her knee with a passionate, vehement 
movement, but she said nothing. She felt something lay behind 
all this ; something tragic, or—worse. 

“God knows why we love men, we women—give ourselves to 
them, idealise them, let them work their will on us! It is so 
foolish, and vain, and unreasoning, and it never ends but in one 
way—weariness, suffering, disgrace. This—this girl had loved 
beyond prudence or self-restraint, with no thought beyond the 
hour and its lurid brilliance, with prudence and reason alike 
drowned in the gulf of passion. She thought of no day of 
reckoning that comes to womanhood. She sat alone, living over 
past joys in memory, and waiting—waiting for that letter so 
faithfully promised. J¢ never came, From passion to despair, 
from anguish to fury, from longing to feay, so she passed in 
months of alternate dread and misery. Then, at last, one hour 
more bitter than all the rest brought her face to face with the 
result of her own weakness. Joan, it is hard to tell, but you 
can guess—something of what lay before her. Her brother 
had tried to save her good name, as I said before, but it was 
no longer in his power to save it. In terror and despair she 
told him her secret. She knew what her parents were. She 
could expect no mercy from either, and she was young, and life 
lay all before her.” 

The voice stopped suddenly as if again conscious of self- 
betrayal, but the quiet figure made no sign. 

“Her brother did save her,” Mrs. Carr went on, hurriedly. 
“How, it matters not. Ah! the scheming and plotting—the 
misery of those awful months! He stood between her and dis- 
covery. Her parents never knew—never guessed.” 

“ And—the child?” asked Joan, very quietly. 

“It was taken in charge of and brought up by a peasant 
woman, and later on he (the brother) adopted it as his own. The 
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girl went back to her home and lived her old life, and in time 
she married.” 

“Married!” echoed Joan. “Did she confess?” 

“No. . . . She was too great a coward. She could not 
bring herself to do it. She made a good wife, and the man was 
fond of her, and in time she grew almost content, though never 
word or sign reached her from across the seas, and her dead 
love lay in the grave of her dead youth.” 

“And motherhood? Had that no claims upon her? Was 
her heart callous to the possible consequences her sin might 
’ carry with it ?” 

“Not callous. She suffered often and bitterly, but she could 
not go back. A false step in life, Joan, is like the impetus of a 
hand that sends us flying down a hill. We can’t stop—we must 
go on till we reach the bottom.” 

“ And has she, this woman, reached the bottom yet?” 

Mrs. Carr shivered suddenly. 

“How cruelly and harshly you say that, Joan! But the 
young are always merciless. . . . There is a sequel to my 
story—a stranger one than I have read in any novelist’s pages- 
Shall I go on?” 

“Yes. It is very interesting.” 

“Years passed,” went on Mrs. Carr. “The child grew up, 
happy, well cared for. She thought her mother dead, and her 
supposed father was very good to her. The story had never 
leaked out ; no one suspected the secret. The—the mother was 
left a widow, and wealthy, and free.” 

“Why did she not send for her child then, and confess the 
wrong done to her?” 

“The—the wrong, Joan? She did not think there had been 
any wrong.” 

“To withhold a mother’s love and care? Oh! Aunt Bet, 
how heartless and selfish she must have been !” 

“Ts that what you think—really, Joan?” 

“It is what anyone must think who has known what it is to 
be motherless, and heard such a story.” 

Mrs. Carr sat quite still. She became conscious, suddenly, 
that she was looking at Joan, with a cold fear grasping her 
heart. That the beautiful young face was that of an accuser 
and a judge. 
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“We are getting quite tragic,” she said, suddenly, “over 
another person’s history.” 

“T am waiting,” said Joan, “ for the sequel.” 

“T do not think I will tell it you. You have taken this so 
strangely.” 

“T have only taken it as it impressed me,” said the girl, gently, 
“as a fellow-feeling with that loss which nothing can replace, 
made me take it. Let me hear the rest of the story, after those 
years had passed.” 

“It was many, many years,” said Mrs. Carr, “ half-a-lifetime, 
almost. Then chance threw across the—the woman’s path—her 
betrayer. They knew each other at once, in spite of changes of 
time. They spoke, and—she learnt that the fault was not his 
He had written again and again. He had never been answered 
—he had deemed himself forgotten. He changed his name, 
and took up a new life, and won at last the fame and honours 
that had been the dream of his boyhood. He told his 
story, and she knew that she had wronged him, and all the 
anger died out of her heart. She knew then that she had not 
forgotten—any more than himself. But now he was no longer 
free. He had married also. But he was most unhappy. The 
woman was an actress, and a drunkard, and made his home a 
hell for him. He was utterly wretched. . . . As a rule, 
men’s hearts change as their lives do, but his had not changed, 
and when they met, and she learnt his truth and fidelity, it 
seemed to her that life might once again be sweet, and worth 
the living. All the shams and hypocrisies seemed to fall off her. 
All that was best in her revived; and then—he went away. 
She was alone once more. The seas rolled between them. He 
had to return to his life, and she took up hers where she had 
left it off. It was allno use. They could be nothing to one 
another. . . . It is weary waiting for the release that 
only comes when life is over, There was a chance before 
her of another marriage—one that would give her wealth, 
and comfort, and position, Joan. The question she has asked 
me is——” 

“Wait,” cried the girl, sharply, “wait—one moment. Did she 
tell him—the old lover—of her secret ?” 

“ No ! ” 

“She denied the child her father, as well as her mother. 
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Aunt Bet, is it possible a woman could be so cruel as that? 
Was it only of herself she thought? Always of herself?” 

The colour had faded out of Mrs, Carr’s face, leaving it 
ghastly pale. 

“You—you don’t understand,” she said. “It is hard to ex- 
plain. Emotions and high principles don’t do in real life, Joan. 
They won’t help you with the world. They will only make the 
world condemn you. It would have meant ruin for her—this 
woman—and done no good at that late hour to the girl; so she 
let things rest as they were. But the main point remains— 
should she make this—other marriage ? ” 

The girl’s lips curled with supreme contempt. 

“Why ask my advice? She will do what is best for herself, 
no doubt, as she has done throughout. Your story certainly 
ought to be published, Aunt Bet—under a different title.” 

“ What title would you give it?” asked Mrs. Carr, faintly. 

“T should call it, ‘ A Study in Self-Interest, ” said Joan. 

“Did you really know such a woman, Aunt Bet?” she asked 
presently, looking steadily at Mrs. Carr’s averted face, 

“Yes, Joan. I did—and do. You may meet her in the 
world ; you may see her living her own life, frivolous, empty, 
useless, to all appearance. You would not credit her with 
dark hours, Joan; with an aching heart, with years of bitter 
remorse and bitter suffering. No one so merciless as those who 
have never been tempted themselves—or suffered themselves. 
You should be sorry for her, Joan—that woman. She only 
learnt, too late, what she had denied herself in her child’s love.” 

She rose abruptly and crossed over to the escritoire and 
closed it. 

Joan sat on by the window, looking out at the moonlight. 

How terrible life was, and how sad! She wished she had not 
heard that story. She wished that it had not seemed so real— 
so true. And she had been so cold, so unsympathetic, Yet the 
sorrow and the pain of it had touched her very nearly. She 
found herself wondering who the woman was. Had she ever 
met her? Why had her aunt told Aer this tale? Could it be 
that 

The sound of the closing door made her start. She looked 
up. Mrs, Carr had left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“MY HEART AND I.” 


“IF you please, miss, the mistress is not well. She bids me say 
she has gone to bed. You will please not to disturb her to- 
night.” 

Joan looked up from the book on her lap. 

“Not well, Nolan? I’m so sorry. She seemed quite well 
when she was here a short time ago. Couldn’t I go to her for 
a moment?” 

“Those were her words, miss. I’m just delivering them as 
she told me. Indeed and it’s not herself at all she’s been 
lately. I’m thinking she has worries and troubles the like o’ us 
don’t understand. And it’s the warm heart she has, and no 
flinching and betrayin’ of herself; but there’s times of late, Miss 
Joan, that I’ve seen the tears stalin’ down her cheeks while I’ve 
been doin’ her hair of a night, and heard her sigh for all the 
world as if the heart in her bosom was aching with a weight of 
sorrow. I thought, maybe, miss, you might know what it was.” 

“IT? No,indeed, Nolan. She hasn’ttoldme. I have noticed 
lately that her spirits were variable and uncertain, and that 
nothing pleased her. I thought, perhaps, she found it dull here ; 
she lived such a very gay life in London.” 

“Indeed and she did that, Miss Joan,” said Nolan. “Too 
much ov a whirl, and niver an hour’s pace and quietness. But 
she seems to like it, poor sowl, and she’s the fine woman still, 
bless her ! and why shouldn’t she be makin’ the best of life whin 
the chance is there?” 

She came a few steps nearer and began pleating her muslin 
apron nervously between her fingers. 

“TI was thinking, Miss Joan, if you'll pardon the liberty I’m 
takin’, that maybe ’tis fretting she is. The captain’s a nice 
enough man, all said and done, but he’s been hanging about a 
long time without coming to the point; and it’s a bit wearing, 
as I know meself.” 

“You mean Captain Talbot,” said Joan, in a hard, cold voice. 
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“T do, Miss Joan. Shure and it’s no saycret with any of us. 
Hasn’t he been after her these many months, and didn’t I hear 
him with me own two ears sayin’ as his yacht was at her sarvice 
and himself too; and what should a man, gintleman or seaman, 
mean by that if not that he was in love with her?” 

Joan bent her head over the page before her, but she saw no 
word or line of its contents. 

“He'll speak soon, I am sure,” she said, coldly. “He may 
have good reasons for delay.” 

“Raysons, is it, Miss Joan? Ah! may the divil mend him 
thin! Who ever heard of raysons in love? And where would 
he find a finer woman or a better, bless her heart! than the 
mistress? Raysons! Faith, and it’s meself would like to hear 
thim !” 

Joan elosed her book and rose from her low chair. 

“T will go my room also,” she said. “You can shut up the 
house, Nolan. You are quite sure Aunt Bet wouldn’t like me to 
go to her?” 

“I’m after tellin’ you her very own words, Miss Joan. She 
wants to be quiet—to be alone. Not that I hould with her 
taking chloral and slaping-draughts at all. Shure, ’tis much 
better to trust to Nature, and slape will come if it’s minded to.” 

“Chloral?” said Joan, in surprise. “You don’t mean she 
takes that? ” 

“Yes, miss. Stuff out of a blue bottle, marked ‘drops.’ I’ve 
measured thim out for her many a time of late.” 

The distress on Joan’s face visibly deepened. 

“Oh, I had no idea,” she said ; “I never thought— She always 
looks so well and bright.” 

“ Ah, Miss Joan, ’tisnt what we seem that we always are,” re- 
marked the Irishwoman, philosophically ; “and as I said before, 
’tis her own worries and heartaches the mistress has, God help 
her!” 

Joan closed the piano and put aside the music. The woman’s 
words had revealed a new phase of Mrs. Carr’s life—a something 
unsuspected and undreamt of. To think of her alone—sleepless, 
suffering—touched all the girl’s sympathies. It gave to the 
bright picture she had so long known, a touch of pathos that 
made it more human and appealing, though it still left behind 
that. old, incessant question—‘ Why?” Why trouble to appear 
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what one was mot! Why fritter away life and health in the 
feverish turmoil of the world’s pretences? 

She could not understand it. 

To the young it is always so easy to cut the Gordian knot of 
any difficulty, and have done with it. 

The tact and finesse of later years seem so unworthy in com- 
parison to the blunt honesty of defiance. They cannot under- 
stand friendship being an empty falsehood, or the caress of 
welcome a pure act of conventionality. Their own force and 
strength seem so much, and so capable, and so powerful, that 
the clinging to sincerity presents no difficulty, and holds no 
future menace. 

Joan was very truthful and very outspoken. Her tastes and 
habits were simple, and intrigue and falsehood seemed as ugly as 
they were impossible to her clear soul. 

This false life of which she had heard and seen so much, held 
less and less of attraction in spite of all it offered. She had a 
strong conviction that, if she could only force her aunt to break 
its trammels, forego its allurements, resist its tempting, she would 
be not only a better but a happier woman. 

But would she be able to do this? It would need some strong 
motive power, some supreme human affection ; and Mrs. Carr 
hardly seemed capable of feeling the one or yielding to the 
other. 

The girl took a heavy heart upstairs with her that night. . 

She lingered a moment outside her aunt’s door to listen for 
sound from within. All was quiet. She passed on and closed 
her own door, and then blew out her candle and sat gazing out 
at the beautiful peace of the night—the lovely harbour, and the 
lovely river with the starshine reflected in its silver ripples. 

Afar off she saw the slender, spear-like masts of a yacht. 
She knew its anchorage so well now, that she had no need to ask 
whose it was. To-morrow it would be gone, to-morrow she 
would look in vain for the familiar spars—the tiny flag fluttering 
in the breeze. 

And nothing was settled, nothing was assured yet! Why did 
he hesitate? What was he waiting for? 

Surely he had no fear of a refusal. Every hope and encourage- 
ment had been given him. 

Oh! if only it were once settled, she would be at peace. 
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Surely this aching, craving restlessness would be over then, and 
her life drop back into its old, peaceful grooves. 

How happy she had been when she came up to London. 
How full of delight at the prospect of one year—just her- 
self and Aunt Bet together. And now how different it all 
looked ! 

What a different “ Aunt Bet ” was the one she had found to 
the one she had remembered. What a different life she was 
leading to the one she had expected. 

Yet in it all one central figure moved, whose personality 
seemed impressed on every scene; who had lent colour, life, 
pleasure, interest even to what was commonplace. 

“Tt is no use trying to deceive myself,” she said at last. “He 
is more to me than any friend, any man has ever been. No 
doubt to him I seem only a child, a mere girl—someone to whom 
he has been kind and attentive in leisure moments, when his 
time was not occupied by others. How could he possibly dream 
that I should learn to—care ?” 

A slow hot flush crept up to her temples ; the shadow of a 
smile; half sad, half bitter, crossed her tremulous lips. 

She bent her head on her folded arms as she knelt by the 
low window-seat.” When she lifted it, after a long, long time, 
her eyelashes were wet. 

“TI am only nineteen,” she was thinking. “I wonder how 
long it will take me to forget three months out of all the years 
that have been, or are to be.” 

+ . * % + * 7 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carr was indulging in one of those outbursts 
of passionate regret and passionate anger with herself, that some- 
times overtook her in purely feminine moments. 

“Whatever could have possessed me to tell her that story,” 
she was saying. “Did I want to feel more ashamed than I am 
already? The people in the Bible used to be ‘possessed of a 
devil.” I think Iam possessed of a devil sometimes ; the devil of 
self-betrayal. I work up a scheme with all the elaboration of 
care and time, and then spoil it at the very moment of success. 
Does that mean that I’m not so bad after all—that there is some- 
thing in me that scorns the hypocrite, and hates this double life 
of lies that I live? How right she was, how right! How her 
words stabbed me with their simple truth! Self—self—self! It 
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has been my god, my idol! 
advancement, self-interest ! ” 

She shivered as she lay amid the soft, frilled pillows and 
watched the moonlight shining through the white blind, and 
creeping in a long, snaky line across the floor. 

“No faith in the future, and only shame in the past,” so ran 
the tangled thread of thought. “False to them both, the only 
two pure, unselfish loves my life has known. False to him, 
false to her! And now, even now, when I might rise up and 
tell the truth and bear my punishment, I am too great a coward. 
To-night I was like a child who longs yet fears to bathe in 
clear water, goes to the brink and looks in, and then draws 
back, shivering and frightened. How near I was to plunging 
into the stream. What would have happened by now if I had? 
—What ?” 

She closed her eyes and tried to shut out the light. All kinds 
of strange and foolish fancies flitted through her brain—fancies 
of girlhood, youth, passion, love ; terror that had lain likea dead 
weight upon all; suffering that had changed her life into stormy 
self-reproach and endless shame. 

What mattered it that the world knew nothing—that she had 
hidden her secret so well? She knew it herself. She could 
not get away from it even after twenty years! 

To-night a chance had been given her. The impulse that had 
led her on to the danger of frank confession, thinly disguised 
had been an impulse too strong to resist. If Joan had only 
been a little pitiful, a little merciful, she would have fallen at her 
feet and confessed the truth at last. But she had been only a 
pitiless young Portia sitting on the judgment seat. She had 
only condemned ; she had not compassionated. 

Even now, as she remembered that interview, a bruised, 
shamed feeling came over her ; as if she had been beaten, and 
the ache of the bruises was for ever reminding her of the fact. 
She knew she was soul-soiled, heart-soiled, and she had ex- 
pected the pure, frank honesty of youth to comprehend and 
pardon all. 

She remembered how she had crept from the room in sudden 
self-abasement. How she had forbidden herself to everyone 
that night, because she had no longer the strength and effrontery 
to look into the clear, beautiful eyes of the child she had denied ; 
16 
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the child whom she loved better than any living thing, though 
never had she acknowledged it to herself so fully as now. 

But did she love her well enough to sacrifice all that she 
had built up so carefully with the scheming of years—that had 
become second nature. 

The voice of nature is strong, but the voice of prudence is 
stronger, and it was still prudence—or that form of self that 
loves to label its vices as virtues of the best intention—that 
whispered the old caution, “Of what use now? Let things be as 
they have been.” 

- Yet she was hungry for love. 

The pure, tender, unselfish love of child to mother. She had 
denied it to herself all these weary years only to crave it a 
thousandfold more now. The very difference between Joan and 
herself was a source of pride. The girl’s honesty and truth, her 
hatred of subterfuge, her loyalty and simple-heartedness, all 
pleased her by contrast to her own shams and countless pretences. 
She felt so proud of her, so sure that she at least had strength 
of purpose and purity of mind, that she would never err through 
the blindness of passion, or lie for the preservation of a selfish 
security. 

To a lower, meaner nature, Joan might have seemed as a 
rebuke that offended by its truth, but Mrs. Carr with all her 
faults was not mean or narrow-minded. She could judge 
herself very accurately, even as she judged others very 
mercilessly. She knew—no one better—how false she had 
been to what was best in herself, from what ignoble motives 
she had chosen to lead the life that had been a hollow sham at 
best. 

But it requires great courage to alter the whole routine and 
order of one’s life at the direction of a sentiment. The senti- 
ment may be very noble, very good, very unselfish, but the use- 
lessness of such virtues, when contrasted with the total overthrow 
of fortune, seems extraordinarily easy to prove. 

Woman ought to be the best product of nature, seeing that 
she holds within herself all the primitive, simple elements in 
touch with our common mother. But vanity and the world 
have done their utmost to destroy those primitive virtues, and 
replace them by artifice. 


Habit is a cruel task-master, even if a somewhat monotonous 
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one. But once aroused, once stung to self-analysis or self- 
abasement, there is hope even for its slaves. 

So few dare to lay open the book of the soul, in terror of what 
they may read; and even to those who have the courage to 
look within there is a tendency to excuse rather than to scorn 
the errors and sins they cannot but discover. 

We all want to seek joy as we choose, and claim happiness 
for our handmaiden. Alas! joy is but a fluttering sunbeam 
never to be grasped, though fair to pursue, and happiness is but 
that myth to which each individual heart lends its own 
interpretation. The prince’s hope of a crown to come, the 
peasant’s prayer for a bounteous harvest, the poet’s dream of a 
lasting fame that shall for ever throne him in men’s memories. 

With such follies as delicate instincts and lofty passions, Mrs. 
Carr had had but scant patience. She had shut out so much 
of the poetry and beauty of life that her nature had grown 
coarsened for very lack of what she deemed useless. 

But every day and hour that had drawn her into closer 
association with Joan showed her something that she had 
missed—something that now she could never gain. 

It had been in vain to deny her instincts. They took their 
own vengeance on her at last. All that she had laboured to 
build up was yet not strong encugh to stand against one wave 
of natural feeling. 

The foundations had been first sapped by that revival of her 
youth’s romance —that chance meeting —that long-delayed 
explanation with its ending of bitter hopelessness. All this 
softened feeling had intensified the love she had so long denied 
herself for the child who had never known a mother—whose 
words to-night had shown how empty life had been in its own 
recognition of that great loss. 

The long hours of darkness found her still awake—still 
fighting out that battle with self—still waiting its uncertain 
issue. And divided only by the lath and plaster of a wall, 
the girl whom she had wronged lay awake also, fighting out 
her first battle with the first love of her young heart—half- 
shamed, half-saddened and yet half-glad; for a great love for 
one who is worthy to be loved can never wholly sadden or 
wholly shame the heart that has known it. 

What is best and highest in two natures must in some way 
16* 
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recognise each other, even as true friendship must always know 
true sympathy. 

In the restless, feverish life around, Joan knew that this 
one man had understood her, had rested and comforted and 
made life more simple for her in every way ; yet all the more 
would she miss the strength and comfort of his presence ; all 
the more must she regret that what had been so sweet was also 
now so sad a memory. 

Concealment had never been easy to her frank nature, yet 
now she must learn its lessons. She must hide her gladness 
at his presence, chill her welcome, veil her eyes, school her 
tongue. 

Yet in all the bitterness of her sorrow she was spared the 
poignancy of shame. She felt that to love one so noble and 
so good was no reproach. That life would be the better for 
it—the better, too, for this battle fought in youth’s first passionate 
self-consciousness. 

She fell asleep at last; the tears wet upon her lashes, a 
sobbing breath still catching her throat. Her last thought had 
been- a prayer for his happiness—a hope that e’er they met 
again she would have learnt to accept her fate as—as so many 
other women had had to accept theirs. 

Up to now she had never betrayed herself. Surely it would 
not be very difficult to play her new part successfully for a little 
time. 

It need not be for long—for very long. She could go back 
to Ireland, or she might insist on going out to India to her 
father. He had never refused her anything when she had been 
firm about it. 

She would be very firm about z/zs, she told herself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ANOTHER TURN OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


IT was nine o’clock when Mrs. Carr opened her eyes next 
morning. 

She sat up and looked about her with a dull consciousness 
of something suffered, something escaped, but yet threatening 
afar off. 
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She unlocked the door and rang the bell. 
In a few moments, Nolan appeared with her morning tea, 
and her letters. 

“T hope ye’re feeling better, ma’am,” she said anxiously ; 
“Miss Joan was mighty put out about ye last night, and here’s 
a note sent up by hand. It was one of the captain’s men, I’m 
thinking, brought it” 

“Oh! I’m much better, Nolan,” said her mistress, 

“ Axin’ your pardon, ma’am, but ye don’t look it. Did ye 
slape at all?” 

“Yes, yes; don’t worry me, my good Nolan. Open the 
window and leave me. I'll have my bath in half-an-hour. 
Tell Miss Joan not to wait breakfast. I don’t want more than 
this.” 

Nolan left the room, and Mrs. Carr opened the Captain’s 
note. 

It was an apology for not coming up to say good-bye, as the 
wind favoured immediate departure and his friend was impatient ; 
and an acceptance of her dinner-party invite on the 12th. 

“Good gracious! I forgot all about those invitations,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carr. “To be sure—they all went off last night. 
Another of my impulses that I regret next morning. What 
a lot of ‘next mornings’ I have endured.” 

She sighed and turned over the other letters indifferently. 
One on delicate tinted paper, with a crest in gold, attracted her 
notice. She opened it and read: 


“My DEAR Lapy,— 
“(For I cannot be conventional. With you I feel as 

Rosetti or Burne-Jones before their ideal). I shall do myself 
the honour of waiting your commands and inclinations about 
noon to-day. You have not forgotten, I trust, that I proposed 
to drive you and your niece to inspect my poor habitation. 
If the weather is fine, I shall hope to find you still inclined to 
honour me. My aunt will accompany us, I believe. 

“With the assurance of my warmest admiration and respect. 

“ Devotedly yours, 
“ ANTHONY MORPETH-YEO.” 


Mrs. Carr laughed softly 
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“The ridiculous boy!” she said ; “I hope Joan will go. Per- 
haps the sight of that beautiful old place will soften her heart, 
and yet—no—she is not that sort of girl. She will always 
like people for what they ave, not for what they have.” 

Her brow clouded. Memory began to return. She drank 
her tea thirstily. A heavy weight lay on her heart. That un- 
pleasant memory would keep intruding itself, and the suffering 
of the previous night had left its mark upon her. But with the 
daylight, she knew she must rouse herself to live out her life as 
she had chosen to live it. Reason, sense, prudence, reasserted 
themselves. Weaker women might have yielded—might have 
thrown up the sponge, and let the world see that the game was 
played out ; but she was not weak—not in that way. She had 
made society accept her. She could not allow it to stone her 
now. 

She thought of Joan. Her words still troubled her. The 
wound of their truth still throbbed within her heart, but Joan did 
not love her enough to count on that love as payment. Joan 
would crush her to the dust with the sad rebuke of those grand 
pure’eyes of hers. 

Caution whispered “ Not yet.” Hope whispered “After all 
there may be no need.” 

She herself, with a desperate impatience of sorrow and a 
boundless trust in the happy accidents of chance, lifted her head 
from the pillow, and resolved that sufficient to the day should be 
its evil, or its good. 

She made her toilet, and sent Nolan with a message to Joan 
to be ready by twelve for a drive. Shortly before that hour she 
descended the stairs, radiant, bright-eyed, fresh and wholesome, 
and looking as if black Care had never so much as glanced over 
her shoulder, much less rested on it for many an hours. 

Joan was in the verandah as usual. 

She looked pale and listless. She had sat there all these bright 
morning hours doing nothing save gaze out at the wooded harbour 
mouth opening to the broad Channel. For the first time in her 
life all her usual occupations palled on her. The book she read 
conveyed no meaning, the simple demands of the garden to 
which she loved to attend were irksome and neglected. For 
seven long days and nights there would be nothing to look for- 
ward to—nothing to hope for. Her face drooped on her hands. 
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The sunshine and perfume and beauty around: had lost their 
charm. A faint wind came up from the sea and stirred the loose 
hair about her brow. She only thought that it was filling those 
white sails; bearing further and further away the vessel her 
straining eyes had watched from the cliffs beyond. 

Her aunt’s message had conveyed nothing special to her. She 
made no change in her dress of dark blue serge and her 
favourite sailor hat. As the sound of carriage wheels sounded 
on the road, Mrs. Carr called to her from the room beyond. 

She was nervous and flurried, but Joan was too preoccupied 
to notice it. 

“I’m so glad you are better, dear,” she said, and then occupied 
herself in buttoning the tan Suéde glove Mrs. Carr held out. 

“JT heard the carriage. How punctual he is!” said that lady. 

“ He—who?” exclaimed Joan. 

“Sir Anthony. Oh, I forgot, you did not see his letter. He 
is going to drive us over to the Park.” 

The girl was silent. As she reached the fourth button the 
bell rang, and in a moment Sir Anthony was announced. 

“You are coming, then? Ah, how good of you!” he said, as 
he held Mrs. Carr’s hand a moment in his cold, thin fingers. 
“My Aunt Patience is in the carriage. She would not get out. 
You will pardon her?” 

He turned and shook hands with Joan at the elevated angle 
some idiocy of the season had made fashionable. 

The girl brightened up. 

“Miss Patience! Oh, I’m so glad. I haven’t seen her since 
the picnic.” 

“We have foregone the parrot,” said Sir Anthony, darkly. 
“ But there is a pug—a fat, wheezy beast. I loathe the sight of 
it. Why do old women always set their affections on pugs and 
parrots?” 

“It is no worse than setting them on pipes and walking-sticks,” 
observed Joan, turning aside to get her sunshade. 

Sir Anthony swayed gently towards Mrs. Carr. 

“ You forgive the liberty,” he murmured. “You ave ‘my lady,’ 
you know. The embodiment of all things gracious and noble 
and wonderful ; walking in stately splendour as the palm among 
the roses—the lofty, sumptuous ideal of my dreams.” 

Mrs, Carr laughed and coloured. 
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“Really, Sir Anthony,” she said, “you must not talk to me 
like that. It’s all very well for girls, you know, but I " 

“You are more wonderful and beautiful than any girl,” he said 
passionately ; “girls are crude—the green fruit—sharp, unripe, 
harsh ; you are so mellow and bounteous.” 

Mrs. Carr felt a choking sensation in her throat. Joan had 
walked out into the verandah. 

“Shall we go now?” she said, stifling her inclination to laugh 
with a perfumed handkerchief, and an adroit movement. 

“Tf you desire it,” said Sir Anthony. “No, stay one moment. 
I received a card from you this morning containing an invitation. 
I accept with every pleasure of anticipation.” 

Mrs. Carr’s eyes sparkled. The “old Adam” sprang to life 
once more. 

“ QOne—for Mrs. Johnnie,” she said in her heart. 

“TI also received another card for something on the same 
date,” went on Sir Anthony. “I believe itwas from that dread- 
ful woman who upset my nerves at the picnic—the one who 
couldn’t tune her guitar and sang in a sharp soprano. I just 
glanced at it. Of course nothing would induce me to go. Nerves 
are not to be trifled with. I told my aunts they must not ex- 
pect me to know people who are not sympathetic to me. I fear 
they will not be numerous. Oh! I see your niece is waiting. 
I suppose we must go. How infinitely I should prefer lying 
under those trees, breathing the perfume of flowers, gazing at 
you.” 

Mrs. Carr dropped her scarlet sunshade, and stooped hastily 
for it. Sir Anthony’s langour only permitted of a gesture to 
attempt to what she had already accomplished. Then they went 
down the garden path to the old-fashioned landau of the Misses 
Morpeth-Yeo. 

During the drive Sir Anthony spoke but little. Mrs. Carr 
for once was also strangely quiet and oppressed. Joan and 
Miss Patience, however, chatted softly and contentedly together, 
and again Mrs. Carr found herself wondering how it was that 
Joan always got on so well with old people. 

When they reached the park, which was about an hour’s 
drive distant, they naturally dropped into pairs. Sir Anthony 
simply would not be more than distantly polite to Joan. All 
his attention was for Mrs. Carr. 
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They wandered through beautiful stately rooms, through 
corridors lined with pictures, and galleries full of statues and 
art treasures brought from all parts of the world. 

There was no end to the beauty and historic interest of the 
place, and Mrs. Carr noted with delight that Joan was really 
impressed by it all. Sir Anthony made a fairly good cicerone 
with some chance assistance from Miss Patience, who knew the 
place by heart, and loved it as one only loves the associations 
of youth—the memories of a great and noble race. 

“And to think it ends with—him!” reflected Mrs. Carr, 
looking at the slight, listless figure of her host as he leant 
against a knight in armour in one of the long galleries. 
“What a degenerate descendant! How does it come about, 
I wonder? It almost makes one think there must be some- 
thing in Kavma after all! He is a living symbol of artificial 
life. What a narrow little soul, and one Yeo fought the 
Armada!” 

She glanced again at the beautiful park through the windows 
of the gallery. The stately trees—the wonderful gardens—the 
herds of deer grazing peacefully under the dark-leaved oaks— 
the gleam of silver from the river—the views of valley and hill, 
and quaint, old-world villages in their sheltered nooks. 

“How fond you ought to be of it!” she exclaimed, turning 
suddenly towards Sir Anthony. 

“Fond! Is one ever fond of a place where one must live, 
and where a set of rules and traditions fetter the wild-bird 
freedom of the soul?” he murmured plaintively. 

“But, my dear Sir Anthony, you can have as much freedom 
here as you please. You are your own master, and—I should 
say, judging from our short acquaintance, you were quite 
capable of maintaining your independence even at the expense 
of popularity.” 

“Popularity!” the young man shuddered. “Oh, my dear 
lady, don’t use that dreadful word. Comic singers are popular. 
Buffoons are popular. Americans with dollars, and parvenus 
with mansions all stucco and gilding, are popular. Mr. Glad- 
stone is popular ; but I— Oh! I should die of the attendant 
horrors. Fancy having to be always pleasant—always allowing 
yourself to be feasted and looked at and interviewed ; to have 
to grin and smile, and listen and be bored wherever you go, 
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and noticed whatever you do? I should kill myself first ; and 
I hope it would be brought in as ‘justifiable homicide !’” 

The sound of a silver-toned gong disturbed his eloquence, 
and reminded Mrs. Carr that luncheon would not be at all 
unacceptable to one who has not breakfasted. 

They went down the broad oak staircase together, carpeted 
in rich-toned Aubusson pile of his own selection. 

They had luncheon in a small octagon room with windows 
opening on a balcony of Venetian ironwork, and from which a 
flight of steps led to a terrace bordered by marble urns full of 
glowing autumn flowers. The room itself was a little gem of 
artistic beauty. Everything was rich-toned, glowing, har- 
monious; and the luncheon itself was after Mrs. Carr’s own 
heart, and served on a pale pink satin cloth, strewn with all the 
varied hues of autumn foliage from dead gold to glowing 
crimson, among which were set dishes of Venetian glass, and 
burnished gold, and wonderful old crystal. 

The repast was epicurean in its daintiness, and Mrs. Carr 
marvelled how at such short notice it had been thought out and 
prepared. She wondered also why Sir Anthony did not choose 
to live here instead of staying with his aunts; but later on he 
confided to her that the sound of the workman’s hammer and 
the coarse voice of the artisan were an abomination unto him, 
and productive of such nerve suffering as made life unendurable. 

“Besides,” he added, “to change now would be to go so far 
from you, and-even in this brief time I have learnt that your 
presence is the only solace I shall find here.” 

Mrs. Carr felt decided uncomfortable. She wondered what 
he really did mean ; and wished he would translate his absurd 
jargon into commonplace English. One thing, however, she 
plainly saw—he would have none of Joan. Throughout that 
day he stuck to her like a limpet. He rhapsodized and 
poetized, and altogether half-bored, half-amused, and wholly 
puzzled her. 

That he loved her she could not believe; but that he was 
paying a sort of exaggerated court to her was undeniable. 

How aggravating life was! Why on earth couldn’t he care 
for Joan and Joan for him? Why couldn’t he throne her as 
mistress of this lovely house of his, of which he was half- 
unappreciative and wholly unworthy? What better choice 
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could he have made than a young, beautiful, pure-souled girl, 
whose grave dignity and unworldliness would suit so well this 
stately, ancient place, set amongst its historic oaks and beeches, 
and rich with the treasures of the past. And yet, with the 
perversity of human nature—man/y human nature—he only 
turned his back on the suitable and took up with its opposite. 

For it had not yet occurred to Mrs. Carr that she herself 
might marry him and queen it here over all her rivals, and win 
at last a sure position from which none could oust her, and 
which even Lady Kate might envy. 

No, it had not occurred to her—yet. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THROWING OUT HINTS. 


“Your luncheon was exquisite, and so is your house, Sir 
Anthony,” said Mrs. Carr. 

The taste of mellow Chartreuse was still on her tongue. She 
felt in the best of tempers and the most genial frame of mind. 
They were sitting out on the terrace in the warm sunlight, and 
before them spread a view that challenged comparison with any 
in England. 

The wide, rolling river curving round rocky inlets, washing 
the bending boughs of autumn-tinted trees; beyond lay the 
gentle swell of sloping hills, the green dip of smiling valleys, 
the slender spire of a church, the brown, thatched roofs of a 
village—above all shone a sky swept clear of clouds, bright as 
a sheet of sapphire, melting into hazy grey on the far horizon 
line above the burnished hills. 

For once Mrs. Carr felt that the chatter of frivolous voices 
would have been a desecration; as much so as the cigarette 
smoke curling from Sir Anthony’s pale young lips. 

She made that remark in a low tone of sincere appreciation, 
while Joan and Miss Patience talked in soft, hushed whispers, 
their eyes straying from one point of beauty to another. It 
was odd that the two elders both had the same feeling about 
the girl ; the same desire that she should be mistress here if 
anyone ; the same sense of her fitness and worthiness and grace. 

But the young owner thought far otherwise. He prided 
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and noticed whatever you do? I should kill myself first ; and 
I hope it would be brought in as ‘justifiable homicide !’” 

The sound of a silver-toned gong disturbed his eloquence, 
and reminded Mrs. Carr that luncheon would not be at all 
unacceptable to one who has not breakfasted. 

They went down the broad oak staircase together, carpeted 
in rich-toned Aubusson pile of his own selection. 

They had luncheon in a small octagon room with windows 
opening on a balcony of Venetian ironwork, and from which a 
flight of steps led to a terrace bordered by marble urns full of 
glowing autumn flowers. The room itself was a little gem of 
artistic beauty. Everything was rich-toned, glowing, har- 
monious; and the luncheon itself was after Mrs. Carr’s own 
heart, and served on a pale pink satin cloth, strewn with all the 
varied hues of autumn foliage from dead gold to glowing 
crimson, among which were set dishes of Venetian glass, and 
burnished gold, and wonderful old crystal. 

The repast was epicurean in its daintiness, and Mrs. Carr 
marvelled how at such short notice it had been thought out and 
prepared. She wondered also why Sir Anthony did not choose 
to live here instead of staying with his aunts; but later on he 
confided to her that the sound of the workman’s hammer and 
the coarse voice of the artisan were an abomination unto him, 
and productive of such nerve suffering as made life unendurable. 

“ Besides,” he added, “to change now would be to go so far 
from you, and-even in this brief time I have learnt that your 
presence is the only solace I shall find here.” 

Mrs. Carr felt decided uncomfortable. She wondered what 
he really did mean ; and wished he would translate his absurd 
jargon into commonplace English. One thing, however, she 
plainly saw—he would have none of Joan. Throughout that 
day he stuck to her like a limpet. He rhapsodized and 
poetized, and altogether half-bored, half-amused, and wholly 
puzzled her. 

That he loved her she could not believe; but that he was 
paying a sort of exaggerated court to her was undeniable. 

How aggravating life was! Why on earth couldn’t he care 
for Joan and Joan for him? Why couldn’t he throne her as 
mistress of this lovely house of his, of which he was half- 
unappreciative and wholly unworthy? What better choice 
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could he have made than a young, beautiful, pure-souled girl, 
whose grave dignity and unworldliness would suit so well this 
stately, ancient place, set amongst its historic oaks and beeches, 
and rich with the treasures of the past. And yet, with the 
perversity of human nature—man/y human nature—he only 
turned his back on the suitable and took up with its opposite. 

For it had not yet occurred to Mrs. Carr that she herself 
might marry him and queen it here over all her rivals, and win 
at last a sure position from which none could oust her, and 
which even Lady Kate might envy. 

No, it had not occurred to her—yet. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THROWING OUT HINTS. 


“YouR luncheon was exquisite, and so is your house, Sir 
Anthony,” said Mrs. Carr. 

The taste of mellow Chartreuse was still on her tongue. She 
felt in the best of tempers and the most genial frame of mind. 
They were sitting out on the terrace in the warm sunlight, and 
before them spread a view that challenged comparison with any 
in England. 

The wide, rolling river curving round rocky inlets, washing 
the bending boughs of autumn-tinted trees; beyond lay the 
gentle swell of sloping hills, the green dip of smiling valleys, 
the slender spire of a church, the brown, thatched roofs of a 
village—above all shone a sky swept clear of clouds, bright as 
a sheet of sapphire, melting into hazy grey on the far horizon 
line above the burnished hills. 

For once Mrs. Carr felt that the chatter of frivolous voices 
would have been a desecration; as much so as the cigarette 
smoke curling from Sir Anthony’s pale young lips. 

She made that remark in a low tone of sincere appreciation, 
while Joan and Miss Patience talked in soft, hushed whispers, 
their eyes straying from one point of beauty to another. It 
was odd that the two elders both had the same feeling about 
the girl ; the same desire that she should be mistress here if 
anyone ; the same sense of her fitness and worthiness and grace, 

But the young owner thought far otherwise. He prided 
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himself on being different from other men, and he felt a serene 
consciousness that most other men of his years would have 
been paying court to that pretty girl, and allowing her to snub, 
or chaff, or lead him on as was a girl’s way. 

He, instead, was basking in the mellow rays of Mrs. Carr’s 
charms, feasting his eyes on the gracious curves of her figure, 
the radiance of her dark-lashed Irish eyes, the beautiful colour- 
ing of her smooth cheek, the contour of her well-shaped head. 
He too was in a mellow and appreciative mood. He had 
enjoyed his luncheon, and was pleased that his man had carried 
out his carefully-given instructions so admirably. 

Food was a gross thing at best, and eating and drinking in 
company had always seemed to him a semi-barbarous way of 
entertaining your friends ; a relic of the days of Saxon boors 
and Norman chieftains, and suchlike barbaric and godless 
savages. But since it had to be done, he had made it intoa 
fine art, so far as exquisite surroundings, dainty colours and 
ethereal cookery could make it. He felt sorry that Mrs. Carr was 
still so far the slave of conventionality as to wish to signalise their 
friendship by a dinner-party. It was so purely Philistine. 

As a rule he loathed dinner-parties in the country, and never 
went to one. But somehow he felt Mrs. Carr might be trusted 
not to shock his sybarite tastes; not to have flaring lights and 
strongly-scented flowers on her table; or offend his delicate 
nostrils by the coarseness of roast beef or highly-tainted venison ; 
the incongruity of pork cutlets and macedoine of fruit. He had 
suffered these and worse things at the hands of Ditton in his 
father’s days. He was determined to shun them in his own. 

That remark of Mrs. Carr’s pleased him. He crossed his 
slender feet in their patent leather shoes, and smiled the smile 
of one who is conscious of praise well merited. 

“TI am glad you think so,” he murmured, “I thought you 
would appreciate. In a way it was the homage of the senses, 
not the pure tribute of art; but I did my best. I felt you would 
understand. Asa rule my meals are composed for my moods, 
but one must sink oneself sometimes.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mrs. Carr, “that you think out your 
dinners and luncheons according to the mood you are in?” 

“Exactly. It is the only way to raise them above the 
commonplace. Certain foods suit certain moods, just as skies 
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suit landscapes, as music suits poetry, as a face lends itself to 
the interpretation of the artist’s art.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Carr. “Yes—yes. I quite understand.” 

She did not understand in the least. She thought it was the 
greatest nonsense to which she had listened. But then—she 
reflected—one must always humour lunatics. 

She wondered vaguely whether there had ever been anything 
wrong in the family. Anything in the way of a sun-struck 
ancestor, an eccentric ancestress? Whether Sir Anthony’s 
mother had been quite—well, quite vzght? No one ever spoke 
of her—only of his father, She had died at his birth. 

“I knew you would understand,” he went on softly. “The 
recognition of comprehensive souls is instinctive and immediate. 
I felt that the moment I saw you. By the way——” He 
paused, and flipped off the ash from the end of his cigarette 
with his delicate fingers. “I was desirous of consulting you 
about an idea of mine. As yet it is vague—simmering, as it 
were, in the depths of my brain—an unfinished sketch.” 

He looked around—at the sloping terraces, the magnificent 
trees, under which the dun-hued deer were browsing, the arches 
through which the sunlight fell, the whole noble, majestic land- 
scape, that even Art could not spoil for Nature. 

“ T should like,” he said, “to give some great entertainment here, 
when my house is finished. I had thought of a masgue—fauns, 
satyrs, dryads, nymphs ; mystic dances, strange moonlight rites ; 
the music of quaint and obsolete instruments. It has haunted 
my fancy for long. Do you think it would be possible?” 

“Anything is possible,” said Mrs. Carr, “to money—and 
determination. Still, of course, there is one drawback. You 
may get your fauns and dryads and all the rest of it, but you 
can’t command your moonlight. It is too late in the year for 
that. You said it would be another month before your house 
would be finished.. By that time we shall have done with 
autumn. You cannot trust even October skies—what about 
November ? ” 

“True,” he said reflectively,“I fear it must be postponed. 
Even Art is the slave of circumstances.” 

“Why not give a fancy ball instead ?” said Mrs. Carr, briskly. 
“That would be delightful in these grand old rooms and 
galleries ; and what a chance for artistic dress?” 
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“ True,” he said thoughtfully, “ but then it would be spoilt by 
a want of harmony. I don’t like dizarvre effects.” 

“Then have it a period ball,” said Mrs. Carr. “The costumes 
must harmonise then. Say time of Elizabeth. How suitable 
that would be to this place, Sir Anthony, and the dress wasn’t 
half bad—at least for the men. But we needn’t exaggerate the 
hoops and ruffs, and really, the style of hairdressing was not un- 
becoming.” 

“No,” he said, his pale face lighting up excitedly. “Your 
idea is admirable. I shall really give it my gravest consider- 
ation.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Carr, “you needn’t “ave Elizabeth. 
There are plenty of periods—later ones—that would suit as 
well.. Only Louis Quatorze or Quinze, which are the most 
picturesque, would seem a little incongruous and more common. 
Bnd the advantage of Elizabeth’s time is that it gives chances 
for so many Marys of Scotland, and there never was a woman 
yet, who was past forty, and going to a fancy ball, who didn’t at 
once fix on ¢hat costume as the one suitable to herself.” She 
laughed softly. “I could give a very good guess,” she went on, 
“as to one lady in your neighbourhood who will choose that 
character, and appear in white satin and pearls, and the familiar 
peaked cap!” 

Sir Anthony still looked thoughtful. He lit another cigarette, 
and smoked silently for some moments. 

“You must come as Queen Elizabeth,” he said suddenly. 

“J!” Mrs, Carr laughed, and coloured softly. “I don’t know 
that the dress and style would suit me very well. I should have 
to think it out. She had red hair, hadn’t she ?” 

“You would look adorable,” he said earnestly, “and I—I 
would choose the part of Essex.” 

“An ill-fated part, Sir Anthony,” said Mrs. Carr. “ First a 
favourite, then a victim.” 

“ My fate would be self-chosen, even as his,” he said, and 
gazed at her with that rapt look that always confused her more 
than any outspoken homage of any man had ever done. 

“Well, we must think it over,” she said lightly. “It is a very 
serious and important matter.” 

“What is important?” asked Miss Patience, breaking at last 
into the ¢é¢e-d-téte, which had not pleased her very well. 
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“Sir Anthony is thinking of giving a masked ball, or rather 
a costume ball here,” said Mrs. Carr. “ How you would enjoy 
that, Joan! You have never seen anything of that kind. And 
in this noble old place!” 

She gazed round admiringly. Miss Patience looked be- 
wildered. 

“I have heard of such things,” she said stiffly. “But they 
are foreign and ungodly amusements. No Yeo ever gave one 
under this roof!” 

“Then it is about time one Yeo did,” said Sir Anthony, 
languidly. “My dear aunt, the world doesn’t stand still as you 
do here. That remark of yours has quite decided me. As soon 
as the house is finished—say in six weeks from now—the ball 
will be given. I shall ask a lot of people from London down 
for it, and you or Aunt Melita must play hostess for a couple of 
days.” 

He turned to Mrs. Carr. “Any friends of yours,” he mur- 
mured, “will be more than welcome. I can rely on your 
judgment so perfectly.” 

Mrs. Carr’s thoughts flew to Lady Kate, to Lady Beauley, 
to scores of her London friends scattered here and there now, 
at spas and sea-side resorts, and country houses in England and 
Scotland. She would be surely able to collect a dozen or so 
from among them. They could put up at the hotel. She 
would take rooms for them. The mere suggestion of this ball 
had sufficed to turn her into her old extravagant, excitable self. 

How much it promised—conquest, rivalry, enjoyment; and 
how she would enjoy being queen of it all) And what a com- 
pliment Sir Anthony had paid her in his own choice. 

She was so excited that she could scarcely sit still—move- 
ment, conversation were imperative. She rose abruptly, and 
opened her scarlet sunshade. 

“T have not seen the grounds at all yet,’ she said, and stooped 
to caress the slender, thoroughbred head of an Italian greyhound 
that had bounded towards them. “ May I stroll down the ter- 
race, Sir Anthony ?” 

He rose at once. 

Miss Patience looked disapproving, but her lunch had left 
her in an indolent and lazy frame of mind, and she knew every 
inch of terrace, and gardens, and park. 
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“ Go you too, my dear,” she said to Joan; but the girl shook 
her head. 

“T would rather remain with you,” she said, and Miss 
Patience felt she meant it. She was too fond of the girl to send 
her away, when she herself was unwilling to go, so they sat on 
in the bright autumn sunlight and talked of the history of the 
Park and its dead and gone owners, and the glories of a vanished 
race. 

Miss Patience’s eyes turned once regretfully to those two 
sauntering figures almost out of sight now. 

“T could wish,” she said, with a sigh, “that my nephew were 
more like the race to which he belongs. Sometimes I marvel 
how he came to be so different. He was manly and bold enough 
as a boy, but he came back from college quite changed, and 
with these odd fancies and ideas ; and travel seems only to have 
established them more strongly.” 

“Oh! it is only a fad,” said Joan. “I met plenty of young 
men like him in London. They were all languid and dreamy, 
and had an affected walk and a silly simper, and talked of Art 
as if it were something they alone lived for and understood. 
But their art seemed to consist in the admiration of morbid 


hybrid pictures, and faded colours, and strange books, and— 
themselves—chiefly themselves. They seemed to revolve round 
each other as satellites round the moon. I think they want to 
be well laughed at, myself. They were more like affected girls 
than men.” 


Miss Patience shook her head. 

“ Ah, London is a false place,” she said, “a wicked place, a 
hot-bed of vice and sinfulness. I hope you won’t go back to it, 
my dear. I wish I could keep you here with me. 

Joan stooped over the wheezy pug, which was rubbing itself 
against her skirts. If she had uttered the thought in her heart, 
she would have said, “I wish it too! Oh! indeed I wish it 
too!” 

“T don’t think I shall go back to it,” she said at last; “not if 
I can help it.” 

“But your aunt told me you were to be presented next 
season,” said Miss Patience. “A friend of hers—some countess, 
I think she said—had offered to do it.” 

Joan smiled a queer little smile. 
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“Still,” she said, “I don’t think it will come off. It is more 
probable that I shall go out to India to my father.” 

“TI shall miss you sadly,” said Miss Patience, regretfully. 
“It has been very pleasant having you here. I am always won- 
dering, my dear, what makes you so different to most girls? 
You have youth, without being young. One would think you 
had had some great sorrow or disappointment.” 

Joan’s fair face grew crimson. 

“Oh, no!” she said, “my life has been very happy and well 
cared for. If I am discontented, it is my own fault.” 

“Then you are discontented ?” said Miss Patience, quickly. 

Joan was silent. The pug was clamouring to be lifted up on 
her lap. She took it, and stroked its fat, sleek back. She was 
at a loss for words. 

“Ah! my dear,” said Miss Patience, looking at her again, 
“when youth is discontented, it means only one thing—it has 
had its dream, and wakened to find it folly.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Joan, tremulously, “it may have had its dream, 
and wakened to find it belonged only to sleep and shadow-land, 
and meant—self-deception.” 

“That would make the suffering shadowy likewise,” said Miss 
Patience. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “ and it is worse than foolish to be dis- 
contented with a shadow, is it not, Miss Patience?” 


(To be continued.) 





Don Carlos, 


YOUNG, handsome, unhappy, the victim of a brutal father, who 
married his own destined bride, consumed by a fatal passion for 
his beautiful step-mother, who had been so cruelly snatched from 
him, sent to undeserved imprisonment and doomed to a violent 
end by his jealous and revengeful parent, Don Carlos stands 
in the pages of romance a hero about whose life, love, and tragic 
death, a halo of romantic mystery is thrown. 

So much for romance. But the pages of history tell a different 
tale. Instead of being handsome, Don Carlos was, if the por- 
trait given of him may be believed, exactly the reverse. His 
features were somewhat like those of his father, Philip II. his 
complexion was swarthy and sallow, his expression, fierce and 
foolish. His head was disproportionately large, his limbs were 
rickety, one shoulder being higher than the other, and one leg 
longer than its fellow, while his figure was as misshapen as his 
mind. 

Jn all probability this portrait was as exaggerated in its de- 
preciation of the unhappy young man’s personal appearance as 
was the romancer’s depiction of him as a hero of grace and 
beauty. 

There is no doubt that his tragic and mysterious fate endowed 
him with an amount of interest that otherwise he would not 
have gained. 

On November the 12th, 1543, Philip II. of Spain was married 
to his cousin, the Infanta Mary of Portugal, daughter of John 
III. and Catherine. 

On July 8th, 1545, she gave birth at Valladolid, to a son, dying 
a few days afterwards at the age of eighteen. This son was the 
celebrated Don Carlos, Prince of the Asturias. 

As an infant he was weakly, and it was thought he would not 
live to grow up. Deprived of a mother’s care, he was intrusted to 
that of the Regent Joanna, his aunt, during his father’s absence 
in England and the Low Countries. 

Philip’s sister, Joanna, was a good woman, and she gladly 
undertook the care of the motherless babe, but, pitying his 
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feebleness, she indulged the boy too much, and in her solicitude 
for his bodily health she neglected that of his mind, and did 
nothing to form his character or check the ungovernable out- 
bursts of his violent temper. 

That Carlos had some loveable qualities is pretty certain, for _ 
his aunt, Joanna, felt an affection for him to the last, she made 
several attempts to be allowed to see him during his rigorous 
confinement, and was deeply afflicted when all entreaties to move 
her brother proved ineffectual. As Carlos grew older his educa- 
tion was entrusted to Honorato Juan, a well-trained scholar, 
and a man of piety and learning, who tried, but with little 
success, to interest Carlos in his studies. 

In 1556, Charles V. stopped at Valladolid on his way to his 
cloistered retreat at Yuste. He there saw his grandson for the 
first time after his abdication, and was highly pleased with him. 
He thought the lad had inherited some of his martial genius, 
for he took such interest in his grandfather's accounts of his 
various battles; and when told how the Emperor had fled at 
Innspruck, narrowly escaping falling into the hands of the enemy, 
he interrupted him, sturdily maintaining that he “ never would 
have fled,” though Charles endeavoured to explain the necessity 
of the case. But, pleased as the Emperor was with the boy’s 
martial bearing, he was keen enough to see that his temper was 
wayward and overbearing, and that he was insolent to his aunt. 
He read Carlos a lecture on his behaviour, and told Joanna that 
“if she would administer more wholesome correction to the boy, 
the nation would have reason to thank her for it.” 

Charles, even in his retreat, thought of his grandson, he made 
the governor of the prince, Don Garcia de Toledo, a brother 
of the celebrated Duke of Alva, write to him regularly, detailing 
his pupil’s progress. The governor was by no means satisfied 
with Don Carlos, he showed great inattention and want of 
interest, not only in his studies, but also in the accomplishments 
it was thought so necessary for a cavalier to be proficient in, 
such as horsemanship, fencing, caneplaying and other manly 
exercises. 

Perhaps his health had something to do with this apathy, for 
from childhood Don Carlos was subject to severe bilious attacks, 
which undermined his constitution. 

At this period of his life he rose before seven; heard mass, 
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and breakfasted by half-past eight. Then he studied and at 
eleven dined. After that came a period of recreation, when, 
with his young companions, he amused himself by playing at 
quoits, or ¢vucos,a kind of billiards, or fencing. At half-past 
three he had a light meal, after which he listened to reading, or, 
if fine, went for a walk or ride. In the evening came supper and 
bed at half-past nine. 

If contemporary writers are to be believed, at a very early age 
Carlos showed a headstrong, overbearing temper and natural 
ferocity of disposition. He had a favourite snake, a very large 
specimen, which he was in the habit of caressing. One day, 
however, an unlucky day for the reptile, it bit its master’s finger, 
whereupon Don Carlos promptly avenged the injury by biting 
its head off on the spot. 

He would have hares and other animals brought to him 
alive, that he might cut their throats and amuse himself with 
their dying convulsions. Occasionally he varied this amusement 
by roasting them alive. This was evidently a hereditary trait, 
for his father, Philip, enjoyed an auto da f¢, only the victims he 
roasted alive were human fellow-creatures. 

Carlos was reckless and impatient, and so arrogant that he 
was unwilling to stand with his head uncovered, for any time, in 
the presence of the emperor, or his father. 

His preceptors tried to combat the savagery of his temper, but 
without avail. As he grew older his ferocity increased, and other 
vices developed themselves, even when a bey. He was cunning 
as any madman, indeed, it is only charitable to suppose that he 
inherited the insanity of his great grandmother, Joanna, and his 
licentiousness was such as to shock those around him, particu- 
larly his father, Philip, who, though he indulged himself, was 
careful to draw a veil of decency over his own proceedings. 

It is only fair to add that he had some redeeming traits. He 
was generous, even to prodigality, giving away his jewels and 
clothes when his money was gone. He was fearless, and by no 
means frivolous in his tastes, and, at all events in his boyhood, 
had a predilection for a military life. 

His outbursts of temper seemed ungovernable. Once as he 
was passing along the street, some water thrown from a window, 
accidentally fell upon him. He peremptorily ordered his guards 
to burn the house to the ground and kill the whole of the in- 
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habitants. The soldiers pretended to carry out this sanguinary 
order, but came back with the excuse that the holy sacrament of 
the Viaticum had that moment been carried into the house. Even 
Carlos dared not profane the mysteries of the church, so by the 
soldiers’ stratagem the doomed inhabitants escaped. 

In the beginning of 1560, Isabella of France, who had been 
destined as a bride for Don Carlos, came to Castile to be married, 
but the bridegroom had been changed; instead of the son she 
was united to the father. 

The marriage was performed at Toledo with great magni- 
ficence, on the second of February. There is considerable 
divergence in Isabella’s age, as given by different historians. 
De Thou says she was only eleven, Sismondi makes her fourteen, 
while Cabrera puts it at eighteen, at the time of her marriage with 
Philip. All, however, agree in stating she was beautiful. Carlos 
was present at the ceremony, and some declare that feelings of 
resentment against his father for so unceremoniously depriving 
him of his bride, date from the time when he first beheld the 
beautiful French Princess. 

But this is hardly likely, considering that Carlos at that time 
was a boy of fourteen. 

On the twenty-second of the same month, Carlos was formally 
recognized by the Cortes of Castile as heir to the crown. The 
royal family, the great nobles, and the representatives of the 
commons were present. Carlos is said to have performed his 
part of the ceremony with great dignity, but it was remarked 
that the superb trappings of the white horse he rode, and his 
magnificent dress, blazing with jewels, formed a sad contrast to 
his sallow and sickly countenance and wasted body. 

In the following year, in the hopes that change of air might 
benefit his health, Carlos was sent to the university of Alcala, 
founded by the great Ximenes. His uncle, Philip’s illegitimate 
brother, Don John of Austria, and his cousin, Alexander Farnese, 
son of the Duchess of Parma, were sent to the university at the 
same time. 

The three boys were nearly of the same age, but there was a 
great difference in their personal appearance, John and Alexander 
being handsome, stalwart youths, studious and accomplished, 
giving early promise of the brilliant qualities they afterwards 
showed, and forming a strong contrast to their royal kinsman. 
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When a mere boy Carlos proved himself to be prematurely 
licentious, all the money he was allowed he spent upon women 
of low character, and those who were respectable he insulted. 

He had not been at the university long when he met with an 
accident which nearly ended fatally, and was supposed to have 
put the finishing touch to his incipient insanity. 

The porter of the garden had a young and pretty daughter. 
Carlos was not long in finding out her charms. Going to a 
rendezvous with her, he fell down a dark stairway, his head 
striking against a door at the bottom of the steps. He was 
found insensible, removed to his chamber, and his physicians 
were summoned. 

At first little was thought of the injury, but it was soon found 
to be serious. Alarming symptoms set in, fever, erysipelas, his 
head swelling to an enormous size, total blindness and delirium. 
The king’s physicians were called in, it was discovered that his 
skull was fractured, and trepanning was deemed necessary. The 
operation was performed, a portion of the bone being removed. 
However, the patient grew worse, and the greatest alarm spread 
through the country at the prospect of his death. 

Every sort and kind of remedy was tried without success, and 
everybody was beginning to despair, when a curious remedy was 
proposed. 

The bones of a holy Franciscan, Fray Diego, who had died a 
hundred years before in the odour of sanctity, were taken with 
great solemnity from their iron coffin, and carried to the invalid’s 
room. 

The mouldering relics, which emitted a sweet perfume, were 
laid beside him, and the cloth that wrapped the skull was placed 
on the prince’s head. Luckily for Carlos he was not in a state 
to be alarmed by such a gruesome bed-fellow. 

It is reported that Fray Diego appeared to the patient that 
very night and bade him “be of good cheer, for that he would 
certainly recover.” 

The good father was a true prophet ; from that moment the 
patient began to mend, the fever left him, and his sight was 
restored. In two months he was able to leave his bed. 

Philip at this time showed great solicitude for his son, and 
took up his residence at Alcala so as to be near him during his 
illness. 
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Of course the Franciscan, or rather his bones, had the merit of 
the cure, and Diego was canonized ; but after all the cure was 
not perfect. Carlos had sustained permanent injury to the 
brain, and his conduct afterwards always savoured of insanity. 

The absurd eccentricities, mad humours and excesses he in- 
dulged in, made fatal inroads on his never very robust constitu- 
tion, while at the same time they were the current scandal in 
Madrid. He would patrol the streets with some young nobles 
of the same kindred habits, assaulting passers-by with drawn 
swords, kissing the women and insulting even ladies of the 
highest rank with the most opprobrious epithets. 

Sometimes his mad humours took a whimsical turn, as when, 
having need of money, he applied to a merchant, named 
Grimaldo, for the loan of fifteen hundred ducats. The money- 
lender, in the usual vein of Castilian bombast, declared, “that all 
he had was at his disposal,” little dreaming that Carlos 
would take him at his word and tell him to hand over a hundred 
thousand ducats. 

Grimaldo, astounded at the ruin that he had thus invited, in 
vain declared “that he had only used the words in a compli- 
mentary sense,” Carlos replied, “ he had no right to bandy com- 
pliments with Princes; and if he did not in four-and-twenty 
hours pay the money to the last vea/, he and his family would 
have cause to rue it.” 

The unhappy money-lender had to find the sum of sixty thou- 
sand ducats, Ruy Gomez de Silva, the Prince’s governor, having 
prevailed upon him to accept that lesser sum. 

It was a pretty sharp lesson for the money-lender, who must 
have regretted putting his trust in a Prince. It is stated that 
Carlos squandered the money as quickly as he had obtained it, 
but it is not recorded whether it was ever repaid to Grimaldo. 

Another ludicrous anecdote is told of the heir apparent. It 
was the fashion to wear very large boots. The Prince had his 
made even larger than ordinary, and in them he used to carrya 
pair of small pistols. Philip, perhaps afraid of the consequences 
of his son’s carrying about with him such dangerous weapons, 
ordered the boots to be made smaller. Carlos, having given his 
chamberlain, Don Pedro Manuel, orders for a new pair to be 
made, fell into a furious rage on discovering their curtailed 
dimensions ; he swore at Don Pedro and gave him a sounding 
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box on the ear for thus conspiring with the King against his 
will and pleasure. But upon the unlucky shoemaker fell the 
brunt of his wrath. He sent for the culprit, gave him a beating 
and adinner. But such a dinner! He had the boots cut into 
small pieces, stewed and seasoned, and forced the unfortunate 
maker to eat the unsavoury mess. The man, who expected 
nothing less than death, was only too glad to comply, and 
swallowed as much of the stew as he could get down. The 
account does not state whether he suffered from indigestion 
after his meal, but it is more than probable. 

Carlos once violently assaulted his governor, Don Garcia de 
Toledo. At another time he was only just prevented in time 
from throwing his chamberlain, Don Alonzo de Cordova, out of 
the window. 

These noblemen, not unnaturally, complained to the King 
of these insults which they could not resent, and begged to 
be released from their posts. Philip transferred them to his 
own service, putting in their vacant places Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
Prince of Eboli, and Don Pedro Manuel. 

Even the mighty Alva, and no less a person than Cardinal 
Espinosa, the grand inquisitor, met with scant courtesy from the 
Prince. Espinosa detained at his palace an actor, who had been 
commanded by Don Carlos to perform a favourite part. Some 
say that it was by Philip’s orders, others that the detention was 
accidental ; anyway, the fury of the Prince was aroused, and 
when he met the Cardinal, he seized him roughly by the throat, 
and, drawing his dagger, he swore, “by the soul of his father, 
he would kill the scurvy priest.” The trembling prelate fell 
on his knees, and begged for mercy, but it was only the 
opportune entrance of Philip, which saved the grand inqui- 
sitor from the design of the infuriated Prince. 

He was highly indignant that the command in the Nether- 
lands was given to Alva; he wanted it himself; therefore, when 
the duke came to pay his respects to him before his departure, 
Carlos flew at him, and tried to kill him with his dagger. 
Alva, being the stronger managed to hold him tight till help 
came and he was disarmed. 

The proceedings of Don Carlos were scarcely those of 
sanity; but these constant outrages were regarded by his 
father as indignities offered to himself. The breach between 
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them was gradually growing wider, and, though living in the 
same palace, they did not speak to each other. 

Philip seems to have been jealous of his son; the latter 
desired to be admitted to some share of the Government, or 
to be appointed to a military command, but the King would 
permit neither, always regarding him with suspicion, perhaps 
on account of the reports of his proceedings, which were 
faithfully detailed by the attendants placed around the Infante. 

As to the accounts of the amours between Don Carlos and 
his step-mother, there seems to be absolutely no foundation 
for them. 

Isabella, indeed, always showed an affection for the Prince, 
and she was one of the few persons whom he trusted; but 
there is not the slightest evidence that, in thought or deed, 
she was ever unfaithful to Philip. The sad occurrence of her 
own death following quickly on that of her unfortunate step- 
son, gave the poets and romancists the idea that they had 
both fallen victims to the jealous vengeance of the husband 
and father. 

Carlos could not have been without some redeeming traits, 
for he inspired affection in the breasts of several persons. His 
aunt Joanna, his uncle Don John of Austria, his great-aunt the 
Queen of Portugal, the Emperor Maximilian and his Empress, 
parents of Anne of Austria, all, as well as Isabella, regarded him 
with warm affection, while many of his personal attendants 
were devoted to him. 

There is not much doubt that Carlos was an unmanageable 
person, and Philip viewed with great displeasure the various 
excesses in which he indulged. It is equally true the Infante 
hated his father cordially, and chafed under the parental 
restraint. 

The ministers placed about him furnished the king with 
minute reports of his son’s proceedings. 

Seeing that Philip was irritated against him, Carlos deter- 
mined to fly to some foreign land. He began a secret 
correspondence with the leaders of the revolt in the provinces, 
offering to put himself at their head. 

Carlos had no money for such an expedition, so he sent a 
confidential agent, to try and raise the sum required, by 
obtaining loans from different cities. 
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Meanwhile Philip informed by his spies, either really believed, 
or affected to believe, that his life was in danger from his son. 
A circumstance that now occurred, if true, for the whole affair 
is wrapped in mystery which has never yet been unravelled, 
would seem to justify the king’s suspicions. It was at Christ- 
mas, 1567 ; for some days Carlos had no rest, and was frequently 
repeating that “he desired to kill a man with whom he had a 
quarrel.” He intimated the same thing to Don John, his uncle, 
but without revealing the name of his intended victim. On 
Innocents’ day the royal family always took the sacrament in 
public. Confession was necessary before this, so that absolution 
might be given. Carlos horrified his confessor by avowing 
his murderous design, whereupon the latter refused absolution. 
The prince demanded that at least he might receive an un- 
consecrated wafer, in order to avoid the scandal that would be 
occasioned by his not receiving the sacrament with the others, 
but this was also refused. Several divines were called in, and it 
is said that one, the prior of Atocha, managed to draw from 
Carlos the name of the man he wished to kill, and that it was 
his: father. The confessor immediately repaired to the king 
with his news. 

The king was not long in taking his measures ; he assembled 
his council of conscience and laid the facts before them. They 
recommended mercy, but this not suiting Philip, he referred the 
matter to the Inquisition. This tribunal declared Carlos a 
heretic on account of his dealings with the Protestants, and 
that for this and the attempt on his father’s life—which attempt 
by the way never got further than a madman’s ravings—he 
should be condemned to death. 

It is hard to know at this distance of time what feelings 
really actuated Philip with regard to his unfortunate son. He 
had prayers put up in the different monasteries for the guidance 
of Heaven in this momentous affair. He wrote to Pius the 
Fifth that, “he was obliged to imprison his son, but promised 
that he would in the conduct of the affair, omit nothing which 
could be expected of a father and of a just and prudent king.” 
In a letter to his aunt Queen Catharine of Portugal, he declares 
that “like Abraham he was prepared to go all lengths ‘in 
obedience to the Lord. I have chosen in this matter,” he writes, 
“to make the sacrifice to God of my own flesh and biocd, and 
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to prefer His service and the universal welfare to all other 
considerations.” 

There is a hypocritical ring about this letter. Carlos was 
proving himself a nuisance, and Philip thought it was better to 
put him out of the way. 

Some time before, when Don Carlos de Siso, a noble 
Florentine, exclaimed to him on his way to execution, “Is it 
thus that you allow your innocent subjects to be persecuted ?” 
Philip replied, “ If it were my own son, I would fetch the wood 
to burn him, were he such a wretch as thou art.” 

Philip was capable of committing any crime, and he 
thoroughly understood the art of secret midnight murder. 
“The elaborate and ingenious method by which the assassina- 
tion of Montigny was accomplished was kept a profound secret 
from the whole world, until the letters of the royal assassin, 
after three centuries’ repose, were exhumed, and the foul mystery 
was revealed.” 

Philip declared that it was the stern pressure of necessity 
alone, that drove him to deal in this way with his first-born, his 
only son. “It was with unspeakable anguish that he at last 
resolved to place his son under restraint.” 

If Philip professed to be afraid of assassination at the hands 
of his son, Carlos on his part felt insecure in his father’s palace. 
He slept with two pistols under his pillow, his sword and 
dagger at his side, and two loaded muskets in a wardrobe close 
at hand. He made the celebrated French engineer, Louis de 
Foix, construct a bolt with pulleys to the door of his sleeping- 
chamber so that it could not be opened from outside, but which 
he could open or shut by means of the pulleys, without rising 
from his bed. These precautions seem to show that he did not 
consider his life safe, and the sequel proved him to be not far 
wrong. 

About the middle of January, 1568, the prince’s agent returned 
with only a fourth of the amount of money Carlos had demanded. 
But he determined to fly with it. Having completed his prepa- 
rations, he communicated his intentions to his uncle and besought 
him to accompany him. In vain Don John expostulated with him 
on his folly, and, fearing the consequences that might ensue, the 
future hero of Lepanto informed his brother, Philip, of his 
nephew’s mad scheme. Carlos was furious when Don John 
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informed him of what he had done, and attacked his uncle 
violently with his sword. Don John was forced to draw to 
defend himself, but the noise of the skirmish drew the notice 
of the attendants, and they rushed in and enabled Don John to 
retreat. Philip thought it was high time for him to interfere. 
He forced de Foix to disarrange the mechanism of the bolt 
and pulleys, so that the door could be opened from without. 

Carlos intended to put his design of taking flight into 
execution on the 17th of January, and he ordered the director- 
general of the posts to have eight horses in readiness for him 
that evening. Don Ramon de Tassis, suspecting all was not 
right, sent word that all the horses were out, and then hastened 
to the king. 

The monarch then consulted the Holy Office, and the resolu- 
tion was taken to arrest his son. Those who beheld Philip in 
the audience-chamber, on the morning of the 18th, saw no sign 
of any disturbance on his serene countenance, though he had 
determined that very night to make Carlos a prisoner. 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock that the king, wear- 
ing armour, and with his head protected by a helmet, entered 
the prince’s chamber. He was accompanied by the Duke of 
Feria, captain of the guard, the Prince of Eboli, the Count 
Lerma and two other nobles, and twelve privates of the guard. 
Carlos slept so heavily that Count Lerma had no difficulty in 
removing the fire-arms from under his pillow and the wardrobe. 
Then by the king’s orders he was awakened from his heavy 
sleep. 

Starting up in bed, and seeing his father he cried out “that he 
was a dead man.” 

Philip bade him be quiet, “that he had not come to kill him, 
but to chastise him paternally for his own good.” Then the 
king ordered the doors and windows to be strongly secured and 
the keys to be delivered to him. 

Carlos, probably having a shrewd notion of what he had to 
expect from the paternal justice, exclaimed : 

“ Kill me, rather than keep me prisoner. If you do not, I will 
make away with myself.” 

“You will do no such thing,” answered his father, “for that 
would be the act of a madman.” 

“Your majesty,” said the unhappy young man in a voice 
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choked by sobs, “treats me so ill that you force me to this ex- 
tremity. 1am not mad, but you drive me to despair.” 

But Philip was not to be moved from his purpose by tears or 
entreaties. He had a coffer containing the papers of Don Carlos, 
seized. He had the whole of the furniture, even to the and- 
irons, removed from the chamber ; this was ostensibly to prevent 
Carlos from committing violence either upon himself or upon 
others. The prisoner was forced to array himself in mourning 
garments and to sleep upon a truckle bed. All his personal at- 
tendants were removed and guards put in their places. 

Carlos was never to be alone; two lords, out of six named for 
the purpose, performed the duty in rotation of watching him, 
remaining in his chamber day and night. His meat was cut up 
before it was brought to him, as he was allowed no knife at his 
meals. All communication from without was cut off. He could 
not even look from his strongly-barricaded windows. He was 
dead to the world. The unhappy prisoner, even were he not 
mad before, was driven so by his rigorous confinement. He 
tried to commit suicide. Owing to his complaining so much of 
the cold, he was allowed to have a brazier in his apartment. 
He threw himself naked into this, and it was with considerable 
difficulty that his guards rescued him. He attempted to choke 
himself with a diamond but was prevented by those around him. 
Then he tried to starve himself, and remained without food for 
several days, some say for eleven, though others put it at seven 
and three. 

The mental excitement under which he laboured combined 
with the want of air and exercise, produced its natural effect on 
his never robust constitution. Every day he became more 
emaciated, while the fever to which he had long been a victim 
now burned more fiercely than ever in his veins. To allay it he 
chose some strange remedies, not a little to the inconvenience of 
his companions. He deluged the floor with cold water, and 
walked about for hours, half naked and with bare feet, in it. He 
had a warming-pan filled with ice and snow introduced into his 
bed and let it remain there for hours together. He sat in cold 
draughts, and drank gallons of iced water. After being several 
days without food he would go to the other extreme, and devour 
a pastry of four partridges, with all the paste, at a sitting, wash- 
ing it down with three gallons of his favourite iced water. He 
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ate sixteen pounds of fruit, including four pounds of grapes, at 
one meal, and was ill in consequence. 

According to De Thou, Philip, seeing his son thus desperate, 
consulted once more with the Holy Office, and came to the de- 
cision that it was better to condemn him legitimately to death 
rather than to permit him to die by his own hand. In order, 
however, to save appearances, the order was secretly carried into 
execution. 

Don Carlos was made to swallow poison in a bowl of broth, 
of which he died in a few hours. His death was concealed for 
several months, and was not made public till after Alva’s victory 
at Jemmingen. 

Such was De Thou’s account, but the tragedy of Don Carlos’s 
death is wrapped in impenetrable mystery. At least half-a- 
dozen different versions of the manner in which he came by his 
death are recorded. Probably the letter Philip wrote in cipher 
to the Pope contains the true account, but that has never been 
unearthed. 

One writer says his veins were opened in a warm bath, so 
that he might bleed to death. Another gives strangling as the 
mode of execution, two slaves holding his arms, another his feet, 
while the fourth applied the fatal cord. Brantome asserts that 
after his condemnation Carlos was found dead in his chamber 
smothered by a towel. 

Antonio Perez, one of the household of the Prince of Eboli, 
informs us that—* As the King had found Carlos guilty, he was 
condemned to death by inquisitors. But in order that the execu- 
tion of this sentence might not be brought too palpably before 
the public, they mixed, for four months together,.a slow poison 
in his food.” This account receives some confirmation from a 
letter written by the French minister, Fourquevaulx, about a 
month after the Prince’s arrest. “The Prince,” he writes, “ be- 
comes visibly thinner and more dried up; and his eyes are sunk 
in his head. They give him sometimes strong soups and capon 
broths, in which amber and other nourishing things are dissolved, 
that he may not wholly lose his strength and fall into decrepitude. 
These soups are prepared privately in the chamber of Ruy 
Gomez, through which one passes into that of the Prince.” 

The Prince of Orange did not hesitate to denounce Philip as 
the murderer of both his wife and his son. But then, as he was 
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at enmity with the King of Spain, he might be looked upon as 
a prejudiced witness. 

One writer asserted that the only liberty granted to Carlos 
was that of selecting the manner of his death out of several 
kinds that were proposed to him. 

But with all this there was no positive proof that Philip com- 
mitted the atrocious crime of murdering his unhappy son, though 
dark suspicions were rife immediately after the death of the 
prince was known. 

The arrest of Don Carlos caused a great sensation throughout 
the country, and the wildest rumours were afloat as to the cause. 
For some days Philip would allow no post to leave Madrid. 
He wished to give his own version of the affair. On the 24th 
he despatched circular letters to the great ecclesiastics, the 
grandees, and municipalities of the chief cities of the kingdom. 
On the same day he sent despatches to the principal courts of 
Europe. 

Whatever were the offences of Carlos, it soon became evident 
that it was never intended to allow him to regain his liberty, or 
mount the throne of his ancestors. His confinement was most 
rigorous, the nobles who guarded him being forbidden to speak 
to him on any matters relating to the government, or to bring 
any messages to him, and bear none from him to the world 
without. No works were allowed him except those of a de- 
votional character, and no persons but his physician and his 
valet were allowed into his apartment besides those nobles who 
had the care of him. These severe rules were strictly observed. 

The Queen of Portugal wrote to the king to be permitted to 
remain with her grandson in his confinement and take charge 
of him. Philip promptly vetoed this arrangement. 

Isabella, the prisoner’s step-mother, and his aunt Joanna, who 
were deeply afflicted by the course taken with the prince, made 
ineffectual attempts to be allowed to visit him in his confine- 
ment. Isabella was so much pained by the prince’s arrest, that 
she wept for two days over his misfortunes, until forbidden by 
her husband to weep any longer. 

Isabella seems to have been of a gentle, amiable temperament 
and to have pitied her stepson sincerely. She wished to have 
him married to her sister, as she thought her gentleness might 
tone down his wildness. . 
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After the death of Carlos a paper was found among those 
seized, in which he assigned the first places among his friends to 
his step-mother and his uncle, Don John of Austria. 

The latter seems to have entertained an affection for his way- 
ward nephew, and when he heard of the latter’s arrest he came 
to the palace dressed in a suit of mourning, to testify his grief. 
Philip was greatly displeased, and coldly rebuked his brother, 
and ordered him to change his mourning for his ordinary dress. 
Don John, likewise, was denied all access to the prisoner. 
Philip evidently did not like to be condoled with under his 
affliction. When several of the great towns were preparing to 
send their deputies to inquire into the cause of the prince’s im- 
prisonment, their project was nipped in the bud by the king, 
who curtly gave them to understand that he wanted none of 
their condolences or interference. It soon came to be understood 
that Don Carlos was a subject not to be talked about. 

The king was almost as much a prisoner as hisson. He was 
afraid to go out, being constantly haunted by the apprehension 
of some outbreak among the people, to effect the captive’s 
escape. When he heard any unusual noise in the palace, he 
would go to the window, to see if the tumult were not occasioned 
by an attempt to release the prisoner. He had a process drawn 
up against Carlos immediately after his arrest. The special 
commission to try him consisted of Cardinal Espinosa, the Prince 
of Eboli, and a royal councillor, Bribiesca de Mufatones, who 
was appointed to prepare the indictment. The prince was 
accused of treason in both the first and second degree, as having 
endeavoured to compass the death of the king, his father, and as 
having conspired to usurp the sovereignty of Flanders. In this 
trial no counsel or evidence appeared on behalf of the prisoner, 
though a formidable amount of testimony was collected against 
him. No notice even was given to the unhappy captive that 
such a trial was proceeding. 

Llorente, who was secretary to the Inquisition, gives a re- 
markable account of the tragedy of Don Carlos, but some say 
that he was not an altogether trustworthy historian, though as 
secretary to the Inquisition he had access to valuable papers. 
He established the fact that the Holy Office instituted no process 
against Carlos. 

, According to the secretary the process that Philip had insti- 
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tuted against his son, was brought to a close only a short time 
before the latter’s death. 

Mufiatones, in his report to the king, stated that the penalty 
for these crimes was death, but His Majesty, by his sovereign 
authority, might decide that the heir apparent was placed by his 
rank above the reach of ordinary laws. And it was further in 
his power to mitigate or dispense with any penalty whatever, 
when he considered it for the good of his subjects. Ruy Gomez 
and Espinoza concurred in this judgment. 

Not so Philip. He declared, “that though his feelings moved 
him to follow the suggestions of his ministers, his conscience 
would not permit it. He could not think that he should consult 
the good of his people by placing over them a monarch so 
vicious in his disposition, and so fierce and sanguinary in 
his temper as Carlos. However agonizing it might be to 
his feelings as a father, he must allow the law to take its 
course. Yet, after all, it might not be necessary to proceed to 
this extremity. The Prince’s health was in so critical a state, 
that if the precautions in regard to his diet were relaxed, his 
excesses would soon conduct him to the tomb!” One point 
only, the King laid stress on, that was that Carlos should be so 
well advised of his situation, that he should be willing to confess, 
and make his peace with Heaven before he died. This was the 
greatest proof of love which he could give to his son and to the 
Spanish nation. 

The Prince of Eboli and Espinoza construed this curious 
proof of parental /ove into an order for hastening the captive’s 
death. Olivares, the Prince’s physician, was told by Ruy Gomez 
what was required of him. He readily comprehended, and 
acquiesced. The unsuspecting patient was dosed, grew rapidly 
worse, died a natural death, and the honour of the king was 
not compromised. 

It is scarcely surprising to be told that Philip was greatly 
consoled by hearing that at the last Carlos had consented to 
receive his confessor; being such a pious Catholic himself, he 
had no wish for his son’s soul to perish with his body. 

The account circulated of his death by the court officials is as 
follows :—His constitution could not stand the violent assaults 
he made upon it. His stomach, debilitated by long inaction, 
refused to perform the extraordinary tasks he imposed on it. 

18 
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He was attacked by violent indigestion and. incessant vomiting, 
dysentery set in, and his strength rapidly wasted. The phy- 
sician’s remedies failed to restore him, and it was soon evident 
his days were numbered. 

Carlos received the news joyfully, he impatiently looked to 
death to release him from his earthly troubles. He sent for his 
confessor, whom before he had steadfastly refused to see, 
devoutly confessed and adored the host, shewing great contri- 
tion for his past misdeeds and, “such a longing for Heaven, that 
one would have said, God had reserved for this hour the sum of 
all His grace.” 

It is said that Carlos expressed a wish to see his father once 
more before he died. But this wish was refused, on the ground 
“that ‘the Prince was now in so happy a frame of mind, that it 
were better not to disturb it by drawing off his attention to 
worldly objects.” 

Neither were his step-mother, the Queen, nor his aunt Joanna, 
allowed to take a farewell of him. He died, as he had lived 
throughout his confinement, surrounded by his enemies. Not 
one friend to soothe his dying moments. 

On the 24th of July, soon after midnight, he was told it was 
the Vigil of St. James, the patron saint of Spain. A gleam of 
joy passed over his face, and desiring his confessor to put the 
holy taper in his hand, then feebly beating his breast, as if 
to invoke the mercy of Heaven on his transgressions, he fell 
back and expired without a groan. 

Thus died Carlos, Prince of the Asturias, at the early age of 
twenty-three years. 

In all probability the true facts will never see the light, but 
until they do, a dark suspicion will always rest upon Philip of 
having been the cause of his son’s death. 

The body of Carlos was wrapped in a Franciscan robe, and 
laid in a coffin covered with black velvet and rich brocade. At 
seven o'clock the same evening, it was borne on the shoulders of 
the Prince of Eboli, the Dukes of Infantado and Rio Seco, and 
other principal grandees, to the place of interment. 

Philip, from an open window of the palace, looked down on 
the procession, and with great composure, gave orders for form- 
ing it, but he did not accompany it through the streets, where the 
people gave audible utterances to their grief at the death of the 
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Prince, who, they had hoped would one day have mounted the 
throne of Spain. 

The burial service was performed at the convent of San 
Domingo Real, but no discourse was allowed to be delivered 
from the pulpit, by Philip’s orders. 

The king seems to have carried his dislike of his unfortunate 
son beyond the tomb; he wrote to Zuiiga, his ambassador at 
Rome, intimating his wish that no funeral honours should be 
paid there to the memory of Carlos; that no mourning should 
be worn, and that his Holiness would not feel under the necessity 
of sending him letters of condolence. 

In spite of this command of the arbitrary monarch, the 
obsequies of Carlos were celebrated with much funereal pomp. 
But no panegyric was pronounced, and no monumental inscrip- 
tion recorded. 

The coffin containing the remains of Carlos did not long 
remain in the niche of the Church of San Domingo Real. In 
1573, it was removed, by Philip’s orders, to the Escorial. 

As Isabella’s name has been so romantically connected with 
that of her unfortunate step-son, it may not be amiss to give 
here some slight account of her own death, which followed so 
swiftly on that of Carlos, and which gave rise to the suspicion 
that she, too, had fallen a victim to Philip’s vengeance. 

But there seems to be no foundation for this. The king 
appears to have been an indulgent husband to Isabella on the 
whole. Her jewels were costly, and her wardrobe so profuse, 
that she was scarcely ever known to wear a dress a second time. 

Whatever feelings Carlos may have entertained for his step- 
mother, it is pretty certain that Isabella was never in love with 
him, as the romancists have made out. Her kindly disposition 
led her to feel a sympathy for the personal infirmities and mis- 
fortunes of the prince. Her influence over him was such, that 
—Brantéme says—“ insolent and audacious as he was in his 
intercourse with all other women, he never came into the 
presence of his step-mother without such a feeling of reverence 
as seemed to change his very nature.” 

Immediately after the funeral of Carlos, it was. announced 
that the Queen was pregnant. This was hailed with joy by the 
nation, as it was hoped a new heir might be born to the throne. 
But this hope was soon destroyed. Owing to some mismanage- 
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ment on the part of the physicians, the medicines they gave her 
injured the Queen’s constitution. About the middle of Sep- 
tember a fever set in, which defied all the efforts made to subdue 
it, and it was soon evident that her days on earth were num- 
bered. She was prematurely delivered of a daughter, who only 
lived long enough to be baptized. 

She had a parting interview with her husband, in which they 
both showed great composure. She commended to him her two 
daughters, and besought him to live in amity with her brother 
the King of France, and to maintain peace. 

Philip then withdrew, “in great anguish,” to his own chamber ; 
and Isabella, after listening to the exhortations of her confessor 
expired on the 2nd of October, 1568, having retained conscious- 
ness till within a few minutes of her death. She was about 
twenty-three years of age—and it was not three months since 
she had joined in the funeral service of her unfortunate step-son. 

The infant was laid in the same coffin with its mother, and the 
funeral was conducted with the greatest magnificence. 

The remains were deposited in the Convent of the Bare-footed 
Carmelites. Here they remained till 1573, when they were 
removed and placed in the Escorial. 

Thus the dust of Isabella and of Carlos reposed in the same 
stately mausoleum. 

In eighteen months the inconsolable widower, Philip, led to 
the altar—as his fourth wife—the Princess Anne, of Austria, 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian; Anne, as her prede- 
cessor, Isabella, having been the destined bride of the ill-fated 
Don Carlos. 





The Mystery of the Dover Erpress. 


TIME—10am. Scene— Victoria Station, fifteen minutes 
before the departure of the Dover Express. Not the boat train, 
so-called, be it observed, but that semi-fast conveyance, especially 
designed to propitiate third-class passengers, while at the same 
time keeping them in their proper places, and preventing their 
high spirits getting the upper hand, by reason of an all too swift 
and comfortable journey. On this occasion, by the way, there 
could not be much cause for grumbling, as the train was only to 
stop at Chatham. 

Harvey Whycrow, looking even more distingué and cold than 
usual—the coldness of pride, which nevertheless sat remarkably 
well on his thin, stern face—was in the act of stepping out of a 
third-class carriage, an empty coffee-cup in his hand. As his 
foot touched the platform a shade of annoyance crossed his 
features and his expression suddenly stiffened into harder lines 
than before. A proud-looking girl had just turned away from 
the door of a first-class compartment, and was proceeding slowly 
back to her carriage, followed by a powdered footman. 

“You!” she exclaimed, holding out a daintily gloved hand, as 
she and Harvey came face to face. 

Then she hesitated, struck, apparently, by the strangeness of 
the thing, and almost involuntarily she glanced into the carriage 
Harvey had just left ; but, as though he had divined her thought, 
that gentleman moved so as to block up nearly the whole of the 
narrow doorway. The carriage blinds were drawn down to keep 
out the blazing June sun, and the only satisfaction Lady Maude 
got from her inquisitorial glance was the sight of the hem of a 
woman’s gown at the further end of the carriage. She did not 
choose to give expression to the curiosity which secretly con- 
sumed her, so she moved slowly on down the platform, followed, 
after he had carefully closed the door, and given a swift glance 
to the interior of the railway carriage, by Whycrow. 

“Since when has the Hon. Harvey Whycrow become the 
squire of dames who travel in third-class carriages ?” she could 
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not resist asking in slightly sarcastic tones, on finding him by 
her side. ~ 

“And since when has the Lady Maude Septone taken to 
going out of doors at ten o’clock in the morning in the height of 
the London season ?” he retorted. 

“Qh, as for that, I went to see Lina Severn off, of which fact I 
informed you last night, had you cared to remember.” 

Whycrow did not defend himself or his bad memory, as Lady 
Maude perhaps expected. Indeed, he seemed strangely silent, 
and there was no more said between the two until the lady’s 
carriage was reached. Whycrow handed the empty cup he was 
still holding to a passing porter, as they went outside the 
station. 

“What was that?” exclaimed Lady Maude, pausing on the 
step of the carriage and looking down. “I thought I heard 
something fall, like glass.” 

“T cannot see anything,” answered her companion, glancing 
down likewise. 

“Oh, it was nothing, I daresay,” she said, settling herself in 
her seat. “Can I set you down anywhere, Harvey ?” 

“No, thanks. I shall take a hansom straight to my chambers. 
I have wasted too much time already.” 

“You will dine with us to-night, of course? You remember 
we go to the theatre afterwards?” 

“T do not forget.” And the barrister raised his hat courteously 
but without any particular empressement, as the carriage drove 
off. ' 

“That was an unfortunate meeting,” he said to himself as he 
hailed a passing cab. “ Thank goodness, Maude is too proud to 
ask questions.” 

As Harvey Whycrow got into the hansom, he caught sight of 
a small glass bottle lying on the pavement, and, with a hasty, 
impatient movement of his foot, he sent it flying out into the 
middle of the road. 


When the engagement had been announced, six months pre- 
viously, of the Hon. Harvey Whycrow, eldest son of Baron 
Whycrow of Crowmere, and the Lady Maude Septone, only 
child and heiress of the Earl of Silver (whose title reverted to 
his daughter in default of male heirs), people said that, for a 
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wonder, a really suitable match was projected. The affair, 
indeed, had long been settled between the respective fathers— 
whose estates down in Somersetshire adjoined each other— 
before young Harvey began to eat his terms in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and while Maude was yet in the schoolroom in short frocks. 
Harvey had acquiesced in the family arrangement from the first. 
He was too ambitious to settle quietly down in the country, 
minding, so to speak, his father’s flock of sheep in the wilderness, 
and that same ambition early taught him the advantage that a 
marriage with the future Countess of Silver would be to him in 
his chosen profession. When, having come to years of discretion, 
Lady Maude in her turn saw the desirability of the proposed 
alliance, she was actuated, not so much by obedience to her 
father’s wishes, as by a real regard for the clever barrister, the 
hero of her childish days. Curiously enough, though, each of 
the two secretly deemed the other indifferent, and actuated by 
motives of expediency only. Lady Maude, when Harvey had 
formally demanded her hand without making any professions of 
love, had carefully concealed her real feelings under a mask of 
pride, contented with the reflection that in obeying her father 
she was also pleasing herself. Harvey, on his side, was fain to 
confess that, had he wished to choose elsewhere, he could not have 
found a woman more to his mind ; but he deluded himself with 
the fallacy that he was too busy and too absorbed in his profes- 
sion to think of love-making, and that he had only got engaged 
to please his people. The fact, however, being, that he cared for 
his beautiful fiancée more than he either knew or suspected. 


They were only a party of four at dinner that night at Silver 
House—the Earl and Countess, Lady Maude, and Harvey 
Whycrow. As the dessert was placed on the table the butler 
announced that the carriage was at the door, and the two ladies 
retired to put on their opera cloaks. The Earl and Whycrow 
followed them out almost immediately, and were standing chat- 
ting in the hall when there came a violent ring at the bell. 
There was a subdued conference at the open front door, and 
then the stately butler came back with a disturbed face and 
said something in low tones to Whycrow. There was no time 
for any reply, for close on the servant’s steps came three or four 
men, two of them being policemen. 
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“ May I ask the reason of this intrusion?” asked the Earl in 
surprised accents. 

“TI beg pardon, my lord, for the freedom,” answered the fore- 
most man, evidently an Inspector. “But duty is duty, how- 
ever painful. My business is with this gentleman. Mr. Why- 
crow, I have a warrant for your arrest, and I must warn you 
that whatever you say now may be used in evidence against 

“Indeed!” said Whycrow quietly, though his brows con- 
tracted. “And may I be permitted to ask the nature of the 
charge preferred against me?” 

“It is murder, sir,” said the Inspector, slightly lowering his 
voice, but speaking nevertheless in a perfectly distinct manner, 
so that all those standing round could hear every word. “A 
young lady was found dead in a railway carriage, on the arrival 
to-day of the 10.15 morning train at Dover; in the deceased’s 
dress pocket a letter was found, the writer making an appoint- 
ment to meet her at Victoria Station at 9.45 this morning. 
That letter, as no doubt you know a great deal better than I 
can inform you, was signed with your name, sir, and the paper 
had your address printed at the top.” 

A long-drawn-out “ah!” of conviction and horror sounded 
on the staircase behind them. Looking up, they caught sight 
of Lady Maude’s white, scared face, and Harvey saw also in 
its expression something which told him that he was already 
tried and found guilty, His own face was still and set as he 
turned back to the police officer. 

“Granted that a letter from me was found in the young lady’s 
pocket, I fail to see how that fact of necessity connects me with 
the crime of causing her death.” 

“There was other suspicious circumstances which justified us 
in applying for a warrant. The girl was killed by means of 
chloroform, and an empty and broken bottle labelled “chloro- 
form ” was picked up in the station yard at Victoria, and handed 
to the inspector on duty.” 

“ Ah, the glass I heard drop when I was talking to you at the 
station, this morning !” 

The next moment Lady Maude could have bitten her tongue 
out for having spoken so impulsively, as the inspector, looking 
up at her, remarked blandly : 
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“You will kindly give me your name and address, miss. 
You are an important witness.” 

“She’s done it now,” muttered the butler to himself. “She’s 
put the rope round his neck, fast enough. Trust a woman to 
speak just when she ought to be a’olding of her tongue.” 

“Go upstairs, Maude,” said her father, sternly. “This is no 
place for you.” 

But Maude did not stir; she seemed as though she were 
incapable of movement just then. 

“It is of course useless for me to say anything at present,” 
said Whycrow to the officer. “When the proper time comes I 

‘shall have a complete answer to this ridiculous charge.” 

“T hope you will, I’m sure, sir,” replied the official, drily, with 
an air clearly implying that he had his doubts. 

Harvey turned once more to Maude, half holding out his 
hand in farewell—but as he moved towards her she seemed to 
wake out of a dream, and witha start and shudder of repulsion 
she drew back. He dropped his outstretched hand without a 
word, intimating to the inspector with a gesture that he was 
ready to go. 

The prisoner’s last sight of his fiancée ere the front door 
closed, was her fainting form as she fell prone on the stairs. 
He started, and for a moment his face softened. 

“Does she care a little, after all?” he thought—and then— 
“Bah! It is only her pride that is hurt. It is certainly an 
awkward thing to have the man who was so soon to have been 
your husband tried for murder.” 


The next day Harvey Whycrow was brought up at the Police 
Court. The place was filled to its utmost limits by a gaping 
crowd of excited onlookers, for whose benefit the morning 
papers had already trumpeted forth their welcome tale of 
“Scandal in high life”—that title trebly dear to the heart of 
the middle-class Briton ! 

All eyes were turned eagerly towards the prisoner as he 
entered the dock, and remarks were freely interchanged a-propos 
of his personal appearance, some of which were the reverse of 
flattering. 

“Ho, aint ’e ’aughty-lookin’ just!” confided the fried-fish 
saleslady to her bosom friend, the coster’s dame. 
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“ Ah, a week or two o’ quod, with the ’alter at the end o’ 
that, will knock all the bloomin’ pride out of the darned 
aristocrat, drat ’im,” was the sympathetic reply. 

Only enough evidence was to be taken on this occasion to 
justify a remand, as there had been no time to get up a com- 
plete case on. the part of the prosecution. The first witness 
called was Edward Close, ticket collector at Dover. He related 
how he had been startled on opening the door of the last com- 
partment of the express on the previous day, to see a young 
lady leaning back in the farthest corner of the carriage, appa- 
rently asleep, but with a large pocket-handkerchief tied over her 
face and knotted securely behind. Both windows were closely 
shut, and the sickly odour of chloroform, which nearly over- 
powered him, told at once what had happened. Calling the 
station-master to his assistance, their first act was to untie the 
handkerchief—produced—which bore in one corner, in plainly- 
marked red letters, the initials “H. W.” Sensation and mur- 
murs of indignation in court, which were promptly suppressed. 

The prisoner here asked to be allowed to see the. handker- 
chief. It was passed over, and he just glanced at it, smiled 
slightly, and then returned it without a word; so those who 
thought he was about to make some statement were disap- 
pointed. 

Thomas Denver, police constable, Dover, related how he had 
been sent for on the previous day to see the dead body at the 
railway station. The carriage had been detached from the 
main body of the train, which had gone on to the harbour. On 
lifting out the body and searching the pockets, the following 
letter—produced—was found, without any envelope :— 


“14, Gates Chambers, Inner Temple. 
“June 14, 189— 

“T am glad you have at last made up your mind to be reason- 
able and accept the home I have, with great difficulty, procured 
for you. I will meet you at Victoria at 9.45 on the morning of 
the 17th, and provide the necessary funds for the journey, etc. 
It is better I should do this than that you should come again 
to my chambers—where there is at least a possible chance 
of dropping across Lady Maude and her mother. | 

“HARVEY WHYCROW.” 
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The Lady Maude Sepstone was next called. The police in- 
spector had been quite right when he remarked that the young 
lady would be a most important witness. Her evidence formed 
just that connecting link which had been hitherto wanting in the 
case for the prosecution. Bit by bit was dragged from the proud, 
unwilling lips, the account of how she had met the accused 
coming out of the last compartment of the express—his start 
of annoyance and confusion—the blocking-up of the door-way 
—the drawn-down blinds—and the studious avoidance of all 
explanations. Then came the account of the sound of falling 
glass as she entered her own carriage. 

Once, and once only, did those two proud faces glance at 
each other, and that was as Lady Maude entered the witness-box 
—and curious eyes watched to see if she would make any sign 
of recognition. But no—her eyelids just flickered for a moment 
as though uncertain what to do, and then Lady Maude turned 
her face resolutely away, and kept it averted during the whole 
of her examination. 

The yard inspector at Victoria next deposed to seeing a man 
pick up a broken glass bottle outside the station. The bottle 
bore the label, “Chloroform. Poison,” so he—the inspector— 
took charge of it ; it was the bottle now produced. 

This evidence was the finishing touch to about as black a train 
of circumstantial evidence as ever hanged a man. The only 
slight point in favour of the prisoner was the failure of the 
chemist whose name appeared on the broken chloroform bottle 
to identify the accused as one of his customers, nor was Mr. 
Whycrow’s name down in his poison-sales book. But that, as 
the Inspector remarked, was a minor detail only, at present. 
Either the prisoner might have given a false name, or he might 
have procured the poison through a third party.. It would be 
for the prosecution to trace the purchaser of the bottle and its 
contents. For the present, the police magistrate said, there was 
quite enough evidence before him to justify a remand, and the 
prisoner, who reserved his defence, was removed in custody, bail 
being refused. 


There was nothing else but the Dover Express Mystery talked 
about in the clubs, of course. Whycrow had always been too 
proud and reserved to be an unmixed favourite or really popular. 
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Outsiders thought he gave himself airs, and the general opinion, 
albeit unspoken, perhaps, but expressed by a significant gesture, 
was, “ How are the mighty fallen!” 


“ My dear fellow, I am astonished, I must say,” remarked his 
friend, Banto, the celebrated lawyer, for whom Whycrow had 
sent to prepare his defence. “You did not do the thing, of 
course, but I have always thought your prided yourself on 
keeping aloof from all vulgar intrigue.” 

“So I did,and soI do. You thought rightly. But what of 
that?” 

“What of that? Why, what then, if it was not an affacre de 
c@ur,in the name of creation, had you to do with that girl— 
and why could you not tell Lady Maude all about it?” 

“T have yet to learn that Lady Maude is my keeper—we will 
leave her name out of the discussion, if you please. I had very 
good reasons for silence—then. As to what I had to do with 
that girl—well, I suppose if you are to get up my defence you 
must be told, though why I am taking the trouble to defend 
myself I am sure I do not know, for I might as well be hung at 
once as survive the public disgrace of a trial, and this,” pointing 
bitterly to the cell wall. “Of course my career is ruined.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow, many a better man has undergone 
a similar experience, and been none the worse—better, in fact— 
for the notoriety made him popular. Ah, you shake your head, 
but it is so, I assure you. Bless you, it’s nothing when you're 
used to it! But come, we are wasting time. Who and what 
was this girl?” 

Whycrow hesitated. It was characteristic of the man, with 
his cold, undemonstrative exterior, that he should hate to blazon 
forth his doings, however trivial, to the world at large, and if 
there was one thing more than another that he shrank from with 
instinctive, sensitive loathing, it was talking of himself, and 
taking the public into his confidence with regard to any good 
deed he had been led to commit, as it were, by stealth. The 
Englishman’s horror of publicity in any shape or form was in 
him strongly developed, and it was with a half shame-faced look 
of apology that he at last began his tale. 

“T was passing into the Temple one bitterly cold afternoon at 
the end of March, when I heard someone call out my name, in 
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accents of surprise, and as though involuntarily. Turning, I 
saw a miserably-clad female, who, abashed apparently at my 
having overheard her hasty remark, now sought to elude miy 
gaze by a precipitate flight. Curiosity, coupled with a dim 
recollection of the voice, prompted me to follow, and when 
I overtook the flying figure I recognised, with some difficulty, 
in the poverty - stricken woman before me, Lady Maude’s 
whilome pert little maid, Bessie Sandford. Bit by bit I 
dragged from her the whole of her pitiful story. It was the 
usual thing. She was the daughter of the house steward at 
the Silvers’ country place in Somersetshire, and also, as I re- 
marked before, Lady Maude’s own maid. Some villain, attracted 
by the girl’s pretty face, had enticed her up to London, grown 
speedily tired of and deserted her. Needless to say, I was 
not that man, though I have no doubt that her broken- 
hearted parents and the public at large will always firmly 
believe that I was. 

“ After taking means to ascertain the truth of her story, and 
with a good deal of trouble—I was a quixotic fool, no doubt, 
and I see you think so, by your face —but it really went 
against my nature to see the poor thing brought to such a pass, 
so I contrived to get a place for her to lodge with some respect- 
able folks near Dover. She utterly and entirely refused to 
return to her parents—for whose sake as much as anything else, 
I befriended the girl—and she begged me, almost on her knees, 
to keep the secret of her whereabouts both from them and from 
the Silvers ; the shame, she said, of her story getting to their ears 
would kill her.” 

“That, I suppose, accounts for the mysterious allusion to Lady 
Maude, and the necessity for avoiding her, in your letter which 
was found ?” 

“Yes. 1 was again a fool you will say, to promise secrecy. 
I ought to have insisted on the girl’s going back to her parents, 
or washed my hands of her. But she was so urgent, and begged 
so hard, that I gave way at last.” 

“ And who was her seducer. Did you find out his name?” 

“No, she never would tell me, and I did not press the point— 
better let sleeping dogs lie, was my thought; it might be more 
convenient to be in ignorance.” 

“It is unfortunate, though, for I rather more than suspect 
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that the gentleman, whoever he was, knows something about this 
murder.” 

“Probably. It is more than likely, indeed.” 

“ Well, my first task must be to visit the girl’s former lodgings, 
and see what I can discover.” 

“ Better search her boxes at Dover. She is pretty sure not to 
have left any clue behind at her wretched lodgings.” 

“T shall do both.” 

“ Whoever the murderer is, he is the owner of that handker- 
chief—H. W.” 

“The handkerchief was not yours, then? I thought perhaps 
you had left or dropped it in the carriage, and the murderer had 
made use of it.” 

“ My dear fellow, I don’t remember ever owning a linen hand- 
kerchief in my life—certainly not since the early days of child- 
hood. I could not help smiling yesterday, when such a black 
mark was scored against me on account of those same initials. 
Mine are all written thus:” And he drew out a fine silk hand- 
kerchief, with the letters J. H. W. worked in fine gold thread. 

“For ‘John Harvey Whycrow, I presume?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And why did you not say so, yesterday ?” 

“Who would have taken my bare word, pray? Besides, if 
‘H. W.’ is the murderer, it was best to allow the handkerchief 
to be thought to be mine—for the present. ‘ It will be your task, 
my dear Banto, to trace ‘ H. W.’” 

“H’m. If the lodgings afford no clue, then I had better inter- 
view the chemist. It is possible he may have had a customer 
with those initials.” 

“And if he had, depend upon it that he will be our man.” 

“T hope he may, with all my heart, old fellow. Meanwhile,” 
and the lawyer stood up to go, “are there any of your friends 
you wish to see? Lady Maude, for instance?” 

“Lady Maude and I are henceforward strangers,” was the curt 
answer, and his friend said no more. 


The lawyer's visit to the chemist was disappointing. True— 
there was a certain Henry White on the books, as having pur- 
chased some chloroform in the previous year, but on enquiry at 
the address given, it was found that Mr. White had left those 
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lodgings some months before, and the landlady professed herself 
to be completely ignorant as to his present whereabouts. Banto 
was puzzled and bothered. 

“Henry White,” he mused, “ purchased a bottle of chloroform 
from this chemist; an empty chloroform bottle bearing the 
same chemist’s name on the label was picked up in the station 
yard on the morning of the murder ; a certain unknown H. W. 
owns the handkerchief by means of which that unfortunate girl 
was chloroformed. The inference therefore, clearly is, that 
Henry White and H. W. are one and the same, and that he it 
was who committed this dastardly crime. But how to find Henry 
White? Who and what is he—and what was his connection 
with the unfortunate girl ?” 

Full of these conflicting thoughts, Banto was seated one morn- 
ing, about four days after his conversaiion with Harvey 
Whycrow, in the train for Dover. He was going down with the 
intention of having a more exhaustive search of the carriage— 
the scene of the tragedy. Time was getting on—nothing fresh 
had been discovered, and the circumstances pointing to Harvey 
Whycrow’s guilt remained as black as ever. Fortune, however, 
now decreed that a light should glimmer in that blackness. 

When the train drew up at Chatham, the idea suddenly came 
to Banto that he might as well get out there and question the 
officials at the station. Not that he really at heart expected 
that anything would come of it—for of course if any of them 
had possessed knowledge bearing on the case they would have 
come forwards with it ere now—still, there was no harm in asking. 

“Do I remember the day of the murder in the Dover Express, 
sir? I should just think I did, and good cause I had for re- 
membering it, too. On that day I had the most raging tooth- 
ache I ever had in my life. Directly that train had gone on, 
I begged leave to go off duty, and I’ve been in bed ever since 
until this morning. Do I remember the passengers who got out 
of that train? Well, yes,I do. Excuse me, sir, but that’s the up 
train signalled, and I must go over to the other side; if you 
don’t mind the trouble of coming round with me, I can tell you 
what you want to know over there. Here we are, sir; all I 
have to do is to stand at this door and take the tickets 
from them as passes out, so we can chat at the same time. 
You have ‘come to try and find out something about that 
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murder, you say? Well, that’s a strange thing now—dquite a 
coincidence like—for ever since I was told of that murder when 
I came back to duty this morning—I was too ill to hear much 
of what was going on, when I was away—I have been wonder- 
ing how I could get to tell someone of what I knows on. That 
day, sir, when I was standing over there on the down platform, 
waiting to collect the tickets from those as went out, and my face 
raging mad with pain all the time, I couldn’t help but notice 
that last third-class carriage, for it drew up just dead opposite 
to where I stood. I couldn’t see inside, you understand, sir—I 
was too far back for that—but I saw the door of the last com- 
partment pushed open, and a gentleman carrying a black bag 
jump out and close the door after him. As it happened, he 
was the only passenger who got out of the train that morning, 
for the others were all booked for Dover or the Continent. So, 
you see, I had plenty of time to notice him as he gave up his 
ticket, and I also noticed, as plain as I see you now, sir, that the 
bag he carried had ‘Henry White, painted on it in pale blue 
letters. He spoke to me, too. ‘Got face-ache, porter? Ah, 
I’m a fellow-sufferer, he said, pleasantly—for I had my hand 
up to my cheek like. A good-looking chap he was, with 
light, curling hair—I could swear to him anywhere—and when I 
heard this morning as how a murder had been done in that 
very last compartment, and by someone with the initials H. W. 
—why, you might have knocked me down with a feather, for I 
knew I had spoken with the murderer! Why—why—there he 
is—there’s the very man! Look, there he is—in the corner of 
that carriage—the man with the curly hair!” 

And he pointed excitedly in the direction of the up train, which 
had just steamed in and drawn up at the platform. 

“ Are you sure?” cried the lawyer, catching hold of his arm. 

“Sure? I’d stake my existence on it,’ was the reply. 

“Then watch the carriage while I’m gone.” 

And the excited lawyer, with beating heart, rushed into the 
telegraph office, and despatched the following telegram : 


“To Inspector Whalebone, Scotland Yard, 
“Meet train from Dover at Victoria, 2 o'clock, with 
warrant for arrest of Henry White, on suspicion Dover Express 
murder. “ BANTO.” 
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Then, rushing back, he jumped into the carriage silently indi- 
cated by his friend the porter, just as the train was beginning to 
steam slowly out of the station. 

When he had a little recovered his breath, Banto perceived 
that he was alone with the man he was shadowing. But that 
fact did not tend to alarm him, for not only—being a big, burly 
fellow—did he feel himself a match in point of strength for 
anyone with less than a giant’s proportions, but he quickly saw 
that his companion was, or seemed to be, of a mild, inoffensive 
type. In fact, had the lawyer not known him to be a murderer, 
he would have described him as an exceedingly honest, pleasant- 
faced individual, or, as the porter had expressed it, “a good- 
looking chap.” 

“Humph!” said Banto to himself in dubious accents of 
surprise. 

Then he moved to the opposite corner of the carriage, and 
opened the ball in true British fashion. 

“ Fine day, sir,” he remarked. 

“Glorious!” was the answer. “Too good to last, though, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Shocking thing, that murder on this line the other day, 
wasn’t it?” Banto went on, plunging at once into his subject, 
and watching the other keenly, to see if the pleasant face would 
undergo any change. 

“Murder! What murder? I haven’t heard of any.” 

“Why, sir, where can you have been last week, that you have not 
heard of the murder of a girl last Thursdayin the Dover express ?” 

“Last Thursday! Bless my soul, you don’t say so! The 
Dover express? At what time, may I ask? I have been in 
France since Thursday. and heard no English news.” 

“He acts well,” thought Banto. Then aloud, “The 10.15. 
A girl was killed in the last carriage of that train—the last com- 
partment, I ought to say.” 

“In the last compartment! Why! .. .” 

“And the handkerchief which was found tied tightly over 
her face and soaked in chloroform, bore the initials H. W.,” con- 
tinued Banto, eyeing his prey like a lynx, as though to prevent 
any attempt at escape or ward off an attack. 

“ My handkerchief!” cried the other sharply, the ruddy face 
growing pale at last. 
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“ Your handkerchief?” exclaimed the lawyer. “ You own 
that? Well, sir, before you say anything further to incriminate 
yourself, I must warn you that anything you say may be used 
in evidence against you.” 

“Indeed! And who are you, sir, may I ask?” 

“My name is Banto, and I am engaged in getting up the case 
for the defence of the Hon. Harvey Whycrow, who is falsely 
accused of this murder.” 

“ Falsely accused! What makes you say that ?” 

“How can Mr. Whycrow have murdered the girl at Victoria, 
if you travelled with her—alive—as far as Chatham ?” 

“That will corner him,” thought Banto, “ Even had she been 
dead—which she was zo¢—he would not dare to say so now, not 
having given information at the time.” 

The other laughed. 

“ Ah, I see you are trying to put me in a hole. And, pray, 
how do you know I travelled with the girl? I never said so.” 

“The porter at Chatham saw you leave the carriage, and 
spoke to you as you passed out of the station.” 

“Ah!”—a long-drawn-out “ah!”—“then you are shadowing 
me?” 

“If you put it so—yes.” 

Henry White shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, I have nothing to conceal, and I can but tell you plain 
facts—as well now as later. I certainly did travel in the last 
compartment of the 10.15 train last Thursday. I was late, and 
I rushed in at the moment the train was starting. There wasa 
girl in the carriage, but beyond the fact that she was reading— 
or pretending to do so—and that she was rather pretty, I 
scarcely noticed her. The reason I made that exclamation 
when you mentioned the handkerchief was, that directly I got J 
outside the station at Chatham I discovered that I had dropped { 
mine somewhere, and I was horrified at the idea that it should 
perhaps have been used for such a gruesome purpose. But it | 
may not have been mine, for all that.” 

“And how is it that you did not come forward sooner, and 
speak on Mr. Whycrow’s behalf. For of course your evidence 
would have cleared him at once.” 

“Because I never heard of the murder, as I told you. I 
called on a friend in Chatham, after leaving the train—spent the 
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whole day with him, and went on to Paris by the night boat. 
I slept all the way between Chatham and Dover, and went 
straight on board at midnight without going near the town.” 

“There was a broken chloroform bottle,” continued Banto, 
playing his trump card, “found in the station yard at Victoria— 
and that bottle was traced indirectly to one Henry White, 
through the chemist whose name was on the bottle.” 

“Ts that so?” Gravely, and after a pause—“As you say, 
things do indeed begin to look black against me.” Then the 
man broke into an involuntary laugh, the comic side of the 
situation seeming to strike him. “It is all a chapter of acci- 
dents,” he said. “I cannot help laughing, though it may turn out 
badly enough for me. I will tell you about that bottle; you 
can believe it or not, as you choose. I have been troubled more 
or less, lately, with the aching of a hollow tooth, and not caring 
to face a dentist, I am in the habit of stopping the pain by 
means of a few drops of chloroform on cotton wool put into the 
hollow place. On Thursday, when leaving my lodgings, I 
snatched up the bottle ina hurry, and thrust it into my waist- 
coat pocket. Somehow or other the cork came out, and just 
as I was driving into the station my nostrils were assailed with 
a sickening though familiar odour, and looking down I saw the 
wet of the anesthetic soaking through my waistcoat. I sprang 
out of the cab, threw the empty bottle on the pavement, paid 
the cabbie, and rushed into the waiting-room with my bag. 
There was but just time to drag out a fresh waistcoat and put 
it on, leaving the other to its fate. Luckily it was an old one, 
and, as I left the waiting-room I told a seedy-looking individual 
standing about outside that he was welcome to it. Then I got 
my ticket and ran for the train, which, as I remarked before, 
was on the point of starting, and I jumped into the last carriage 
with that poor girl.” 

The lawyer, in spite of himself, and his anxiety to clear his 
friend Whycrow, was impressed with the man’s conscious air of 
innocence as he told this story ; but he carefully suppressed all 
sign of interest or belief—one’s client’s interests must come first, 
after all. 

The train was by this time entering the terminus, and, looking 
out, Banto could just perceive the helmets of the waiting police- 
men at the far end of the platform. 
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“Well, sir,’ he said, drawing in his head, and turning to 
White, “your story certainly sounds plausible enough, and I 
trust, for your sake, you will be able to prove its truth in a 
court of justice — meanwhile” —here the forms of Inspector 
Whalebone and his subordinates filled up the carriage door- 
way, “it is our painful duty to arrest you on suspicion of 
causing the death of Bessie Sandford in the Dover Express on 
Thursday morning last.” 

“He certainly does not look like a murderer,” said Banto to 
himself, as the Inspector went off with his prisoner. “Either he 
is a consummate hypocrite, or—he is innocent. Yet the girl was 
found dead, with Henry White’s handkerchief tied over her 
face. The porter swears that no one else got into the carriage 
when Henry White got out—the train did not stop again until 
reaching Dover—ergo, if Henry White did not kill the girl— 
who did ?” 

“That story won’t wash,” said the world, when it heard of 
the clever arrest of the supposed murderer, and of the tale 
he told in his defence—* That story won’t wash; he’s guilty, 
fast enough.” 


“Fools,” said Cuthbert Curtius, the detective, putting down 
his morning paper. “Fools, they are all at sea, the whole lot of 
them.” 

“And who are ¢hey, and why are they fools?” asked his 
friend and room-mate, Tom Manners, helping himself to more 
marmalade. 

“It’s this Dover Express murder, that everyone is talking 
of. Banto has arrested a man who is proved to have got 
out of that carriage at Chatham. Now, I admit that there 
are suspicious circumstances in the case, and this person may 
have murdered the girl ; but—zf he did, then that bottle found 
in the station yard played no part in the tragedy, that is all.” 

“ How do you make that out?” 

“How do I make that out? Why, man, think for yourself! 
Here is a train within a few minutes of starting. Someone 
enters the carriage—murders the girl—and then, instead of 
pitching the empty bottle out of the window on to the rails, 
he takes it in his hand, courts observation by tearing down 
the long platform, throwing the bottle into the yard, and 
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rushing back in time to get in with the scarce cold body of 
his victim! Why, it is absurd on the face of it! No one 
but a lunatic from Bedlam would adopt such a course.” 

“Then you still think Harvey Whycrow guilty ?” 

“No, I do not—I never did. I have my own theory about 
this tragedy, but my services were not requisitioned, so I waited 
quietly to see the turn of events. Now, however, I shall act on 
my own responsibility.” 

“And your theory is?” 

“ Ah, you must pardon me telling you that—for the present. 
But you shall know, sooner or later—sooner, if I succeed. 
Meanwhile, will you come to Dover with me this morning? I 
shall want a witness with me, if I am lucky enough to make 
any discovery, to prove that I did not fake up the evidence.” 

As a result of this conversation, Curtius and his friend took 
places in the now famous 10.15 Dover Express. On the way 
down, the detective lay back against the cushions, lazily 
smoking. But as soon as Chatham was reached, he jumped up, 
cast aside his pipe, leant his head out of the window on the far 
side, and with eyes glued on the metals, seemed to scan every 
inch of the ground as they rushed along. Arrived at Dover, 
Curtius was conducted by the station-master, to whom he men- 
tioned his name and business, to where the fatal carriage stood. 
A most minute and exhaustive search followed, which, however, 
seemed to afford Curtius but little satisfaction, judging by his 
gloomy face as he emerged, grimy and perspiring, from under 
the dusty seat, and requested to be shown the exact spot on the 
platform over which the body had been lifted out of the 
carriage. He jumped on to the line at the place indicated, and 
suddenly his face brightened, as if by magic, and he stooped 
down and thrust hand and arm into a hole which had been cut 
under the platform for the purpose of inspecting the telegraph 
wires. After fumbling about in the dust and dirt for a few 
moments, he drew forth a miscellaneous assortment of rubbish, 
consisting of dry leaves, odd bits of paper, etc., which had been 
evidently blown in by the wind. Hastily turning this heap 
over without finding what he sought, he made a second plunge 
into the hole—and this time he was rewarded. With a red face 
of excitement he drew out a small bottle, with a piece of white 
paper tied round the neck, leaving the cork exposed. Curtius 
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drew this out, smelt it—and then scrambled up to the platform, 
and stood upright with the conscious air of a man who had done 
his duty—he had found the clue to the mystery ! 

Beckoning to the station master and Manners to follow, he 
went into the empty waiting-room, cut the string of the paper 
and then held the bottle up for the others to see. It was labeiled 
“Chloroform, poison,” and below was the name of a London 
chemist. 

“ And that is——?” said the station master, who was slow at 
jumping at conclusions. 

“ The bottle which contained the chloroform with which that 
poor girl was killed—that is what this is.” 

“Well, but——” began Manners. 

“This bottle exonerates both of the accused men,” interrupted 
Curtius. “It is just as I thought. This murder was. 

But stay—before I commit myself to any statement, let us see 
what this paper will tell us.” 

And he opened the piece which had been tied round the 
neck of the bottle, and which was seen to be covered with writing 
in pencil on the inner side, faint and irregular, indeed, but per- 
fectly distinct. Curtius gave one hasty glance at it, and then— 
the great detective cut a caper—yes, actually and truly, cut a 
caper of delight ! 

“This is better even than I dared to hope for,” he cried. “I 
will read this paper aloud.” 


“My dear and much-wronged Parents. May Heaven forgive 
me for what Iam about todo! Mr. Whycrow has been more 
than kind to me in my trouble—but for him I should have died, 
homeless and starving, a month ago. But he does not know all 
the truth. I dared not tell him that when his ‘respectable 
family’ at Dover knew the worst of me—and I could not keep 
it hidden when my baby came—they would turn me out into the 
streets. I could not face that a second time; better end it at 
once, then. I will not live any longer to disgrace you. With 
my dying breath I curse John Tracy, who brought me to this. 
Your broken-hearted, “ BESSIE.” 


“Poor girl—poor thing!” said the station master, wiping his 
eyes. 
“Ay, poor thing, indeed!” echoed Curtius. “Heaven judge 
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the wretch who brought her to such a pass. John Tracy—I 
seem to know the name. I shall do my best to find and expose 
Mr. John Tracy, whoever he is. Meantime ”—the detective here 
replaced the man of sympathy—* this letter completely confirms 
my theory. I made up my mind, almost from the first, that the 
case was one of suicide, but could not understand the bottle not 
being found. I came down here to-day for the purpose of 
searching, and was prepared, if necessary, to walk back along 
the line as far as Chatham—for it was after passing that place 
and getting rid of her fellow passenger, that the poor girl took 
her life. I knew, of course, that if I was right in my idea, the 
bottle at Victoria was not the one wanted.” 

“What made you look for it in that hole?” 

“It struck me at once as a likely place on seeing it; that the 
lost bottle might have dropped out of the girl’s lap when she 
was being lifted out of the carriage, first on to the line, and then 
rolled into the hole—events have proved that I was right. My 
theory is, that, as soon as Chatham was passed, the girl wrote 
this letter, carefully tying it round the neck of the bottle in 
order that it should not get blown away. That then, seeing 
Henry White’s large handkerchief lying on the seat, where he 
must have left it, it struck her as being of a more suitable size 
than her own for her sad purpose. That she then poured the 
contents of the bottle on the handkerchief—replaced the cork— 
and then knotted the saturated cloth over her face and mouth— 
she would have time to do that before becoming insensible.” 

Detective Curtius’ discovery solved the mystery of the Dover 
Express “ Murder,” and in due course the two “H. W.’s” were 
released. 

On Harvey Whycrow the effect of his imprisonment, short as 
it had been, was somewhat disastrous—from one point of view, 
at least. He conceived a sudden distaste for his profession and 
for London life in general. All his ambitious sch@mes seemed 
to have taken to themselves wings in the prison cell ; as he had 
himself expressed it to Banto, his “future career was ruined ”— 
or so he chose to think—and he betook himself, immediately on 
his release, to his country home. This course, however, was 
greatly to the secret satisfaction and delight of his father, who 
was getting old, and wanted the help of his son and heir in the 
management of the estate. 
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And in the country Lady Maude met him, one day in the 
early Autumn, when she was taking a walk over the purple- 
tinted moors. At sight of her former lover, gun in hand, she 
started, and paused irresolutely, uncertain whether to speak or 
not ; and he paused politely also, astonished, nevertheless, at 
her action. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” she faltered at last, holding out 
a trembling hand. 

“Is my forgiveness of the least value to you?” he retorted, 
lifting his eyebrows in a sarcastic fashion. “You were doubtless 
only too glad of the excuse to shake me off.” 

Then, suddenly, and without any warning, she burst into 
tears. 

“You are too cruel,” she sobbed. “Don’t you know that I 
have always loved you? Surely you must know that. It was 
my wicked pride and jealousy that was so hurt.” 

Harvey’s face twitched in a curious fashion. 

“ Jealousy ?” he echoed, in a softened tone. 

“ Yes, jealousy, of that girl—at first—and—afterwards—when 
they told me all—l did not dare to say anything—I felt you 
could never forgive me.” 


Well—then—the sun shone more brightly for them both, the 
birds sang more sweetly—and— 

“TI hate a London life—now,” she whispered, when she was 
free again to speak. “The country is best, after all!” 


M. F. BALY. 





H arroo Love Story. 


As Nellie Graham came hurriedly into Waterloo Station, a scene 
of confusion and bustle met her gaze. The long express stood 
ready for departure, and at nearly every window were a small 
knot of people talking eagerly. She looked rather helplessly 
about her, then turned imploringly to her maid: 

“Don’t you see them anywhere ?” she said. 

“No,” answered the girl slowly ; then, “yes,” she added, “I see 
them at the far end of the platform, and here is Mr. James 
coming to meet you.” 

Nellie’s face cleared as her cousin came in sight, and together 
they made their way down the crowded platform. Many people 
turned to look at them as they passed; he, tall and comely, 
with a frank, boyish face, and she beautiful with a beauty that 
could not be disguised by the thick veil she wore. For one 
moment as she passed the mother, who, with an aching heart, 
was saying good-bye to her best-loved son, forgot her misery, 
and, “ Look, Charlie,” she said, “what a lovely girl!” and the 
husband who was preaching patience to his young wife before 
starting to seek his fortune in the far African gold fields hesi- 
tated for a moment and forgot what he was saying, and three 
officers about to join their regiment at the Cape looked approv- 
ingly, and hoped she was going to be a fellow-passenger. The 
young couple passed through their midst without giving many 
thoughts to the people that were standing about, and soon 
reached a little group. 

“You are rather late, dear,” said a kind, motherly-looking lady. 
“We were afraid something had happened.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the girl, laughing, “only my natural 
stupidity. I told you, that as you could not call for me, I should 
most probably be lost between the hotel and the station.” 

« “And were you ?” asked one of her cousins. 

“ Yes ; to tell you the truth, it was not the cabman’s fault. I 
told him the wrong station, and we were nearly there before I 
remembered, and now, Jim, I declare I have left my hat-box in 
the cab.” 
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“Jim, run!” said his mother. 

The hat-box was rescued, and in a few minutes the train started. 
Mrs. Mordaunt was on her way to the Cape to visit a married 
daughter, whose husband was farming on the Karroo, as the 
young wife had been delicate, and the clear African air was sup- 
posed to be the best chance of regaining her health. Geraldine 
Mordaunt, a handsome girl of twenty-five, was going with her 
mother, also Nellie Graham, a rich orphan niece of Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s, the rest of the party were only going as far as the ship. 

If the bustle at the station had appeared appalling to Nellie, 
the ship seemed far worse ; the crowd of passengers, the number 
of friends saying good-bye, the stewards and telegraph boys 
running hither and thither, and the piles of luggage, all seemed 
to make matters one hideous confusion. At last the warning 
bell was rung, and her cousins had to hurry off the ship. It is 
always the worst part of a farewell, that gradual separation by a 
wide sea; at first the passing remarks tossed back from quay to 
ship, then the gradual silence as the distance increases, and the 
voices will not carry, then the hurrying figures rushing to the 
nearest point for the last farewell wave, and at last there is nothing 
left but to watch the specks of humanity, till even they are 
swallowed up in their surroundings. 

Geraldine gave a little sigh as her brothers and sisters were 
lost to sight, and she turned from the side of the vessel Stand- 
ing by her was one of the officers who had watched Nellie’s 
progress down the platform. “Well, Miss Geraldine,” he said, 
“the long talked-of voyage has really begun. Are you a good 
sailor ?” 

“Excellent,” she answered, “and so is my cousin. I must 
introduce you. Captain Vincent—Miss Graham.” Nellie bowed. 

“ The introduction has taken place at an opportune moment,” 
she said. “While I was waving good-bye to my friends, that 
little man,” pointing to a distant figure, “has wedged me in with 
his bundles and boxes, and I cannot get out; perhaps you will 
move one for me. No, not that one,” as he came quickly to her 
side. “There is something alive in it ; I hear it squeaking.” 

Geraldine laughed. “Nellie, how can you be so silly? It 
cannot do any harm if it is in a box.” 

“It might bite through the bars, see,” triumphantly, “ there 
are two white rats. I knew there was something living in there.” 
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“But I will move it all the same,” said Captain Vincent. 
“Fortunately, I am not at all frightened of rats.” 

Captain Vincent was a friend of the Mordaunts ; for the last 
three years he had been quartered at a town some four miles 
from their home, and had seen a great deal of the family. When 
his regiment had left and gone to the Cape, he had been on 
leave, and he was now following the —th to Cape Town. 
Geraldine and he had always been great friends, and it was 
with a light heart she went down to arrange her cabin, think- 
ing what a cheery party they should be on board. It was 
arranged that Captain Vincent and his two friends should sit 
at their table, and they all intended to havea really pleasant 
time. And they certainly did ; everything was in their favour ; 
the weather was perfect, day after day of cloudless blue sky, 
long, happy days spent lounging in their chairs talking and 
laughing, cricket matches, sports, dances, everything to make 
life pleasant and happy to a party determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and kind Mrs. Mordaunt looked after them all in her 
motherly way, not fretting them with close supervision, but her 
loving interest in all their doings only made them eager and 
ready to return to her side and tell her all they were about. 
“The nicest lady in the ship,” as some man said to Geraldine, 
who at the first opportunity repeated the remark with pride 
to her mother. 

Nellie was the life of the party, she was one of those girls 
who are born to reign; a mixture of haughtiness and gentle 
lovingness, quick and bright to a degree, full of fun, and always 
ready with the right word; the sea air and fresh winds only 
deepened her skin to a darker tint, the delicate colouring in her 
cheeks remained the same, her brown eyes and wavy hair 
completing the picture to perfection. One evening Geraldine 
was playing on the piano with Captain Dalrymple beside her 
when Nellie flew in. 

“ Geraldine,” she cried, “let me play, that music is much 
too serious fora ship. Captain Dalrymple, will you play the 
Chopstick waltzes with me?” 

“Would that I could, but I have no talent for music.” 

“Then Captain Vincent must.” 

“T also am no musician,” was the answer. 

“This is dreadful,” said Nellie with mock severity. “What a 
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pity your educations have been so neglected. Can none of you 
play even the bass?” 

At that moment, a small man from the far end of the saloon 
came forward and said : 

“Can I assist you, madam? I know it well.” It was the man 
with the white rats. ‘“ Nellie’s admirer,” as they had christened 
him, because of the long admiring glances he cast at her. 

Nellie blushed vividly, but she was a perfect lady, and “ thank 
you,” she said. He took the place beside her on the music 
bench, and began to play. He played well, but Nellie felt it a 
most trying ordeal, the dead silence in the saloon made her long 
to turn and look if her friends were smiling. At last it was 
over, and the little man left the room. 

When he had disappeared, they crowded up and began to 
chaff her. 

“So,” said Captain Dalrymple, “we have discovered talent. 
I will at once add the Chopsticks to the smoking concert.” 

“Don’t,” said Nellie imploringly. 

“T really would not have thought it of you,” he answered 
teasingly, “ would you, Miss Mordaunt ?” 

“It was not my fault,’ said Nellie sharply, “and the man 
behaved like a perfect gentleman.” 

Captain Vincent watched her narrowly; he saw something 
was amiss, that the others did not notice in their kindly chaffing. 

“Now we know,” said her cousin laughing, “what kind of 
man Nellie considers a perfect gentleman.” 

Nellie rose abruptly from the piano, and went hastily from 
the room. Captain Dalrymple and her cousin looked at each 
other in amazement, but Captain Vincent, who had noticed the 
glistening of a tear, sauntered slowly till he was out of sight, 
and then hurried down the deck to where he saw a white figure 
leaning over the bulwarks. 

“What do you want?” said Nellie in a subdued but fretful 
voice, as he gained her side. 

“T am so sorry——” he began impetuously. 

“That I was cross?” she concluded. “Yes, so am I.” 

“Nonsense,” he said almost roughly. “You were not cross, 
you are unhappy—what is the matter ?” 

She glanced up, her long eyelashes glistening as the light 
fell on the tear that hung on each. 
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“T don’t know,” she said, “I feel miserable.” 

“T wish I could comfort you,” he said simply. “I thought 
you seemed so cheery when you came in this evening.” 

Nellie smiled. “That was put on to disguise my real feelings.” 
She never could be serious five minutes consecutively. 

“But tell me,’ he persisted, “what is the matter? Why 
would you not allow us to joke you about that little man 
to-night ?” 

“T am sorry for him,” she said; “he has lost his wife, and I 
have lost my mother, so I can feel for him.” 

“Miss Nellie,” he answered, too surprised to notice her odd 
wording, “how do you know about his wife?” 

“He told me this afternoon, when you were all playing 
cricket.” 

“T did not know he had ever spoken to you.” 

“No, more he has before,” she said, “ but he sat down beside 
me to-day and said: ‘I am glad you all seem so content 
together, some people’s lives are miserable, mine is. I have 
lost my wife and my home, I am going to a new country. 
Providence will provide. It was funny of course,” she added, 
“the way he put it, he did not mention if Providence was to 
provide a home or a wife, or both. I felt horrid noticing that, 
but I never can help seeing those sort of things. I told him I 
was sorry, then you see to-night he meant to be grateful I 
think, and you all laughed. It was funny I admit, but it made 
me cross; you won’t understand though,” with a sigh. 

“Yes, I do,” he said, “perfectly ; whoever a person is, and 
however he does it, one does not care to hear him laughed at 
when he has just confided his troubles to us. It jars somehow, 
but you must forgive us, Miss Nellie, how could we know ?” 

“Thank you,” she said, “for understanding,” and she gave 
him a grateful look from her dark eyes. 

For one moment his pulses throbbed and his heart beat with 
unwonted energy, he glanced at the white figure, the muslin 
falling in soft folds on her white neck and rounded arms, and 
he seemed about to speak, then checked himself with a sigh. 

“It is no good,” he said to himself an hour later, as he stood 
in the same spot and gazed into the sea. “I am nothing to 
her, it would only push us further apart. I must try and have 
strength of mind to hold my tongue.” 
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Each day that passed, Captain Vincent found it more and 
more difficult to hide his feelings from her, every moment he 
was with her he feared he should let her see what he felt, and 
that was just what he did not wish. At last, in despair, he 
confided in Geraldine. One beautiful morning she was lying 
back in her long chair, there was no one near, Captain Vincent, 
seeing his opportunity, drew up his chair and sat down beside 
her. 

“I am quite sorry,” she said, “the voyage will be over in 
three days, I have enjoyed it so much; what a pity it can’t 
last for another month.” . 

“ Nothing good ever lasts in this world,” he said bitterly. 

Geraldine looked at him in surprise, his answer seemed so 
unnecessarily earnest after her trivial remark. 

“At least with me,” he continued in a harsh voice, “the fates 
are against me,” more lightly. 

Geraldine lifted her sweet eyes to his face. 

“Tell me,” she said gently, “ you are in trouble, what is it?” 

“You know, I believe,” he answered, “ you must have seen 
how I love her.” 

“Nellie,” Geraldine almost whispered, for the moment she 
could not say more; vaguely, and with fear, she recognised a 
painful tightening of her heart-strings, as his meaning had with 
too vivid distinctness reached her brain. 

“Yes, Nellie, lovable Miss Nellie, as Dalrymple calls her. 
Would to Heaven I had never seen her. No,” hastily, “I don’t 
mean that ; not for all I possess would I give up the thought of 
this voyage, hitter as the memory of it will be. You do not 
speak,” he added after a minute’s pause, “can you give me no 
hope ?” 

“ How inconsistent people are when they are in love,” thought 
Geraldine, “ one minute renouncing all, the next praying for hope. 
She does not care, I feel she does not care—what can I say ?” 
then aloud: “Why do you say she does not care for you?” 

He caught at the least straw. 

“Do you think I might have a chance ?” he asked eagerly. 

“T have no reason for thinking she cares for you,” she 
answered quietly, “but with a woman one can never tell, we are 
taught to disguise so much.” 

“Thank you, Geraldine,’ he said, “I knew I should feel 


’ 
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happier if I told you. I will speak to her,” determinedly, “ any- 
thing is better than this uncertainty.” 

After he had left, Geraldine lay back in her chair with her 
eyes closed—she felt tired suddenly. “I wonder,” she thought 
dreamily, “if the martyrs of old were ever made to arrange their 
own faggots!” 

* * * * * * * 

The night before they would reach Cape Town had arrived, 
and they were going to celebrate it by tableaux, and a supper 
party afterwards. Geraldine and Captain Vincent had arranged 
one tableau, “Pygmalion and Galatea.” Captain Vincent 
made a splendid Pygmalion, his tall athletic figure and clear-cut 
features made him look in his draped costume a thorough Greek. 
Nellie was Galatea, Captain Dalrymple was Crcesus, and 
Geraldine had chosen the part of Cynisca, the jealous wife. The 
first three scenes were over. Croesus had finished his bargain- 
ing for the statue, and on the stage were Pygmalion and Galatea 
alone. As the curtain went up, there was a subdued murmur of 
applause. Galatea looked lovely in her soft white draperies, 
calm and immovable, her soft hair bound with white, here and 
there a lock had escaped and fell in a little ringlet on her 
neck or forehead, her lovely eyes gazed serenely at the figure 
of Pygmalion, who, with outstretched arms, and eyes rivetted 
on her face, seemed almost impelling her to leave her pedestal 
and come to his sheltering arms. Geraldine looked earnestly at 
him, and shuddered slightly as she heard a voice the other side 
of the curtain say, almost in a whisper, “Looks as if he meant 
it.’ Mean it! Of course he did; did not ske know what the 
unspoken words were that verily she believed he found it almost 
impossible to keep from saying at that moment, tableau or no 
tableau ? 

“ Quick, Geraldine,” said Nellie’s voice, a minute later, “ it is the 
jealous scene, you must make yourself look jealous, though I 
don’t believe you know how.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I can’t do it,” she said. 

“Do what?” said Nellie surprised. “What is the matter, 
Geraldine ?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “I have a headache. Of course I 
will take my part. I was not thinking what I was saying.” 

“Poor dear” said Nellie, “it is nearly over.” 
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“Ts it?” thought Geraldine, “or just beginning, I wonder 
which ?” 

“ No, Geraldine,” said Nellie, when the tableaux were over, “ you 
were not good in the jealous scene, you were feeling ill, so you 
must be forgiven, but you looked much more as if you were say- 
ing to Pygmalion, ‘Take her with my blessing.’ ” 

“Miss Graham,” said Captain Vincent suddenly, “ come up on 
deck, it is so hot down here.” 

“What, like this? and you look so respectable now you are 
back in evening dress again.” 

“Yes, just like that,” he answered ; “put on this white shawl 
and come.” 

“Are you coming, Geraldine?” she asked, as she turned 
obediently to follow Captain Vincent. 

“ No, thanks, dear, I am too tired.” 

Alone on the deck, with the dark water below, and the starry 
vault above, he told her the story of his love. “From the first 
moment I saw you,” he concluded, “I think I knew my fate was 


sealed. Nellie, speak to me, and tell me if there is any hope 
for me?” 


No answer. 

“Do you care for me, even a little?” 

Still no answer. 

“ Answer me, for Heaven’s sake! I cannot bear this,” he said, 
almost roughly. 

Nellie lifted her head. 

“Ts it my fault?” she said. “What have I done?” 

“ There is no one to blame but myself,” he said, still in the 
same harsh tone. “I knew it was hopeless, but I could not 
resist the temptation of hearing it from your own lips. So,” 
taking her hands in his, “tell me plainly. I shall be fool enough 
to hope again, unless I can recall a decided answer to quench my 
hopes. Do you love me?” 

“ Don’t,” said Nellie in a whisper, “ you frighten me. Let go 
my hand, I do not love you.” 

“T am a brute,” he said, “can you ever forgive me? Frighten 
you,” his voice taking a gentle tone, “I, who would give my 
heart’s blood for you. Nell, dearest, you are crying. Can I ever 
forgive myself?” 

She put her hands back gently in his. 
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“T am not frightened now,” she said, “ you could only be what 
is kind. I am sosorry,” brokenly, “I must have been to blame. 
Forgive me.” 

She looked so lovely in her soft Greek dress, her brown eyes 
dim with tears, that he made one more desperate effort for his 
happiness. He pleaded his love and devotion, he begged her to 
remember that love did not come toall people in a day, and that 
in time she might relent, but she stood silent through it all, and 
then : 

“Forgive me,” she said again, “but I cannot, I cannot. I 
should never make you happy,” and then at last he let her go. 

In tears she buried her face in her pillow that night, whilst he 
remained on deck, pacing up and down through the watches of 
the night, till the peace of the vast sky, spangled with the myriad 
stars, entered into his soul, and watching the first streaks of dawn 
illumine the east, he took heart again,and turned bravely to face 
his life, a more difficult task at some time of all our lives than 
any grand heroic deed, done with the world’s eye upon us. 

There was not much opportunity for any connected conver- 
sation the next morning. The ship reached Cape Town early, 
and the day was spent principally over luggage and custom 
house. It was with almost a sigh of relief that they waved fare- 
well to the little group of their ship friends, as the train started. 
Mrs. Mordaunt was tired and anxious to rest, and Geraldine and 
Nellie were both longing for a quiet time to think. 

Next morning as the train slowly droned through the seem- 
ingly endless Karroo, Geraldine spoke to Nellie. 

“JT know dear,” she whispered to her, as Mrs. Mordaunt still 
lay asleep, “what Captain Vincent felt for you. He told me.” 

“Geraldine,” said Nellie, slipping her hand into hers, “I am 
so unhappy.” 

“You have made a mistake,” with a catch in her breath. 

“No dear, I do not care for him in that way, but he is a good 
man, and I feel so wrong somehow. Why could I not care for 
him ?” passionately. 

With comforting words Geraldine soothed her as one would a 
child ; by and bye she fell asleep, and the train crept on to their 
destination. At their station they were met, and drove for many 
miles over the Karroo until they reached a comfortable house 
built with a large stoop, from which you could see for nearly 

20 
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eighty miles to a range of mountains. At the back were a chain 
of hills, and to the east more hills. A wide view, curious but 
with a certain solemnity about it. Some people hated the 
desolateness, but to Geraldine there was a rugged grandeur about 
it that appealed to her from the first, and she settled down 
happily with her mother, sister, and brother-in-law, on the farm. 
Nellie soon recovered her spirits, and was, as usual, the life of the 
party. ; 

Of Captain Vincent they heard nothing, he had promised to 
write and propose a visit if he could get leave, but the time 
slipped on, and no word came. At the end of four months Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Nellie turned their faces homewards, but 
Geraldine stayed on with her sister. The latter was still very 
delicate, and it was decided that for the present Geraldine should 
live with her. Once after Nellie’s return she mentioned Captain 
Vincent in a letter. “He had come home,” she said, “ before 
they had, on sick leave, he had been very ill in Cape Town with 
typhoid fever. It made her miserable to see him, he seemed 
very unhappy, and looked very ill, and she had begged him not 
to.come again. P.S.—She wondered if she had been a fool.” 

After Geraldine’s answer to that letter, his name was never 
mentioned between them, and the months slipped into years and 
still Geraldine remained in South Africa. At last three years 
had passed away, it was Christmas time, and it had been decided 
that she should really return in April. Mrs. Mordaunt had 
written that she wished her to return in the English Spring. 
One evening, soon after, she drove into the nearest village, about 
five miles off,to fetch the letters. There was one for herself, 
she felt a faint surprise, she so seldom received letters, except 
on the English mail days, unless it was a bill, and this certainly 
was not a bill. 

She opened it and read the signature, Maurice Vincent, with a 
start of surprise. It was a short note saying that since the 
typhoid he had had three years before, he had not been as 
strong as usual, so he had at last consented to take six months’ 
leave, and winter in South Africa, that he was going North, but 
would much like to pay them a visit on the way, it seemed such 
a long time since he had seen either her or Mrs. Milman, and he 


concluded by saying he had written to the latter to know if she 
could put him up. 
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Geraldine suddenly felt a little glow of happiness. She 
mechanically stretched out her hand and picked up the other 
letter in the same handwriting, then replaced them both in the 
bag, locked it, and went back to the cart. All the way home she 
felt happy and light-hearted, and hummed little merry tunes. 
“Why am I so pleased ?” she asked herself once. “Why should 
not I be?” she answered, almost defiantly, “why should I 
not be pleased to see an old friend? But I will not count too 
much on it, or something will prevent his coming. I will talk, 
that will stop my thinking.” 

“Marny,” she said, turning to the Kaffir at her side, who 
rejoiced in the name of Marny Elephant, “would you not like 
to see England some day ?” 

“ No, missus.” 

“Why not?” in a surprised voice. 

“T know about England, missus, horrid town. January sneak 


his wife’s money and go there. He come back soon, all horrid 
wet.” 


Geraldine’s spirits rose. 


“Marny,” she said, “you don’t know what you are talking 
about. England is a lovely country, lovely trees and rivers, 


quite beautiful. London is the town, so big, hundreds of streets, 
churches, and a river running through it.” 

“My!” said Elephant. 

“Yes, it is a very large town,” concluded Geraldine severely. 

“ Must be quite as big as Sandford West, missus,” pointing to 
the village disappearing in the distance. 

Geraldine laughed, and gave up in despair. 

A week later Captain Vincent arrived. Geraldine heard the 
cart stop at the door, and went on to the stoop to meet him. 
Her first impression was that the three years had changed him 
a good deal ; he looked older and rather delicate, but that was 
no doubt the result of his illness. His face lighted up as he 
saw her. 

“Miss Geraldine,’ he said, “this is delightful. To see a 
friendly face again after all this travelling. How is your 
sister ?” 


“Better, thank you,” she said. “Come in and have some 
tea.” 


That first talk was delightful, he had so much to tell, and she 
20* 
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so much to hear; he had seen her people just before leaving, 
and there was all the home news for her to be told. It seemed 
strange to hear of Jim in his uniform, a full-blown subaltern, 
and Arthur, a younger brother, she had left a fifteen-year-old 
school-boy—at Oxford. 

For the next month Geraldine and Captain Vincent were 
thrown a great deal together; Mrs. Milman was not strong 
enough for any great exertion, and her husband was busy most 
of the day about the farm. They made the most of their 
time, and many were the expeditions they went riding and 
driving. 

Nellie’s name was never mentioned between them until 
Christmas day. It was a blazing day, 95° in the shade. After 
tea, it being a little cooler, Captain Vincent suggested they 
should go for a short ride. Mr. Milman said it was too hot, but 
Geraldine agreed to go. As they were riding over the veldt he 
asked her where her people were spending Christmas. 

“ They were alone at home, except for Nellie,” she answered. 
She said her name without thinking, and then glanced quickly 
at him. 

“Tam glad she is with them for Christmas,” he said quietly. 
“It is a sad thing to be alone this season of the year.” 

Geraldine fancied he was a little constrained in his manner, 
but before she could say anything further, the dogs were after 
a hare that had sprung up at their very feet. Urging their 
horses to a gallop, they followed after them. When they spoke 
again, the subject of Nellie was past and gone, and there was 
no opportunity of reviving it. 

A few days later, coming in froma drive late one evening, 
Mrs. Milman told her the English mail had come, and her letters 
had been put in her room. She went to fetch them, and noticed 
there were two or three letters from home, and one from 
Nellie, that was all. The latter she kept to the last. It was a 
long letter, telling her much she wanted to know, but the last 
paragraph as she read filled her with a sense of some calamity 
overtaking her. 


“Darling Geraldine,” it ran, “I must tell you I am so un- 
happy. I am sure now I was a fool three years ago. Have you 
heard of Captain Vincent lately? I told you he had been to 
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see me; I have never heard his name since then. Do find out 
where he is, and let me know; perhaps your mother knows, I 
am going to stay with her for Christmas, and will find out; 
but do write anyhow. 

“Your loving cousin, 


“ NELLIE.” 


Geraldine put the letter in her pocket, there was no time for 
thought then, she must dress for dinner, she would think it all 
out quietly when she came to bed. 

She was very gay to outward appearance all dinner time, she 
did not dare to stop talking, she knew if she did she would 
begin to think, and she must not do that yet. After dinner 
Captain Vincent and Mr. Milman had a game of billiards, and she 
sat with her sister talking over their home letters, then she helped 
her to bed, and sat with her a little longer. After that there 
was no further excuse, so she kissed her good-night, and with 
dragging steps, started to go to her own room; she passed 
through the stoep on her way. 

It was a lovely night, no moon, but brilliant starlight, the 
Southern Cross low on the horizon. Geraldine stopped and 
leant over the railing, and gazed into the shadowy garden 
below, the tall sunflowers standing like sentinels in the uncertain 
light. 

Suddenly she heard a movement. She gave a slight start. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Captain Vincent's voice, “it is 
only I.” 

“JT thought the stoep was deserted,” she answered. 

He came over to where she was, bringing her a low easy 
chair. 

“Tt is a lovely night,” she said. 

“Yes, lovely,” he answered dreamily, “look at the Southern 
Cross, it has never disappointed me.” 

“Nor me,” said Geraldine softly. “It is curious to think of 
the first night I saw it on board. I was so pleased at the 
thought of seeing it at last, and now it seems such an old 
friend.” 

“TI remember the evening perfectly; old friends are best, 
don’t you think so, Geraldine ?” 

“ We are old friends,” she answered smiling. 
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“We are indeed old friends. Will you not be something more 
to me, dearest—will you be my wife ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and Geraldine’s whole soul 
cried out a passionate “yes,” but what could she say with Nellie’s 
letter in her pocket? She must wait, she must have time to 
think. 

“To-morrow I will answer you,” she said, “ give me time.” 

“TI have startled you, dear. Yes, you shall tell me to- 
morrow.” 

She rose from her chair, and, with a hurried good-night, 
hastened into the house. Alone in her room, she flung the 
window wide open, and leant out into the hot night air. There 
was hardly a breath stirring; for some minutes her thoughts 
came so rapidly they were quite disconnected. Why should she 
sacrifice her happiness to Nellie ; why should she be called upon 
to bear this again. She had lived through it all before; no, she 
would not sacrifice herself. Nellie had had her chance and 
thrown it away. She herself had done all she could to help her, 
she would never have grudged her her happiness then, but now 
it was too late—too late. She would tell Captain Vincent to- 
morrow she loved him, she would not mention Nellie, there was 
no need to; and Nellie herself, she would write to her and tell 
her of her engagement; and she would laugh at her letter and 
pretend she thought it was a sentimental fancy, because she was 
dull, living in the depths of the country. Of course that was it, 
there was no need to pretend. Why should Nellie begin suddenly 
to care for a man she had not seen for three years? It was pre- 
posterous. Then her conscience began to smite her. Perhaps 
she had cared ever since the time she had seen him in England. 
She remembered the postscript, “I wonder if I have been a fool.” 
Poor little Nell, poor pretty Nell. Why had she thrown away 
such happiness when it was within her grasp? Nell cared for 
Maurice Vincent and he cared for her, that was the naked 
truth ; he had an affection for herself, but if he knew Nell cared 
for him he would go to her at once, or stay by her, Geraldine’s, side 
only for honour’s sake. What a horrible thought! Fancy, if she 
married him, there would be a secret she must always keep from 
him—that the desire of his heart would have been his, but that 
she, his wife, had denied it to him ; that was what her love was 
worth. She flung her arms far out on the sill and gazed at the 
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Southern Cross. “Oh, God help me,” shecried. “To thine own 
self be true, thou canst not then be false to any man.” The 
words rung in her ears almost like an answer. What did this 
struggle mean? it must be between right and wrong, otherwise 
it would not be so fierce. And then the old thought returned, 
“Tf it had been three years ago, it would have been different.” 
She was quite prepared then, but to have the cup of happiness 
put to her lips again, and with her own hand dash it down 
—could she indeed? She rose up and paced the room up and 
down, stopping sometimes to take fresh comfort from the ever- 
lasting stars, till at last, wearied with her struggle she threw 
herself on her bed, her smile serene, her sleep as gentle as a 
child’s, for the good had conquered, and her soul was at peace 
again. 

The next morning Capt. Vincent followed her into the garden, 
not a word was said at first; then, “ Geraldine,” he said, “keep 
me in suspense no longer, give me my answer?” She was 
startled, there was a note of passion in his voice she did not 
understand. “Tell me,” he continued, “is it the memory of 
what happened three years ago that stands between us ?” 

Here was an opportunity she must not miss. “ Yes,” she 
almost whispered. 

“ Believe me, Geraldine—” he began. 

But she broke in quickly and determinedly, “ You love her 
best even now!” 

“ Geraldine,” he said, as passionately as herself, “how dare 
you accuse me of such a thing—to come and offer one woman 
my love, when it belongs to another? What can you think 
of me?” 

She answered more quietly, “I am sorry, I did not mean 
that, but let me try and explain, will you?” 

He nodded assent. 

“ Well, listen; if at this moment Nellie came into this garden, 
and you knew if you spoke words of love to her, she would 
listen and love you, would you not wish to gain her side, would 
it not,” her voice sinking to a whisper, “be only honour that 
kept you here?” 

“No, a thousand times, no; I love you better than any one 
living. My whole desire is to hear your sweet lips say, ‘I 
love you. Nellie, dear little Nellie, is a dream of the past. I 
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think she bewitched me—I loved her, but she would not 
have me, but that is all over and done with. She is a tender 
memory, that is all; you are the reality. Darling, come 
to me!” 

And Geraldine’s heart went forth in answer to his great 
love, and she felt at rest again. She had fought her fight 
loyally and truly, and had conquered. She had been willing 
to sacrifice all for truth and love, and lo! at the moment 
of her greatest misery, she was lifted almost above earth’s 
troubles, into the sunshine of love itself. 

And Nell, was she doomed to be one of the lonely ones 
of this world? No, for two years later she also stood at the 
altar beside a bronzed and handsome man, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Geraldine. “It is so nice,’ she confided to the 
latter, “having you really for a sister now, and Jim, I am sure, 
will be just as nice a husband as he was a cousin.” 





Alms and the Man. 


JACK was hard up. You and I perhaps think that we have some 
acquaintance with that condition. But we do not know it as 
Jack knew it. A job from a contractor on some road-making 
work in Normandy had helped him through the spring, but that 
had come to an end, and for weeks since his return to London 
no more than an occasional half-day’s wage, or the shilling, that 
repaid a long run after a baggage-laden cab, had come to dam 
the ebb of his little store. Something to be sure had remained 
over out of those French wages. Example over there was good, 
making thrift the easier, but all those savings were running low 
now, and incomings grew rarer and rarer. Older hands, to whom 
the London labour market and its ways were better known, 
grabbed up the opportunities of work, and Jack, familiar only 
with country life, was finding the struggle too much for him. 

“Hold out” is an excellent principle, but holding out cannot 
go on for ever. For two months it had been made possible, 
partly by that fine supply of hope, with which many of us are 
endowed, and partly by the knowledge that the only alternative 
was so very little better. The alternative was going back to the 
west-country parish where he had been bred. If that does not 
sound a particularly dismal thing to do, you will still not wonder 
that it looked dismal to him. He knew so well all that that life 
had to offer. It had been so difficult there to earn wages on 
which he could live, that he had come away to see if Fortune 
wore a kinder face in town. But she had acted as she so often 
does ; after something like a smile, she turned her back. Now, 
as he put it, the game was nearly up, and next evening he 
meant to relinquish waiting upon luck and to start upon the 
long trudge home. 

Would he do himself any good by the change? you ask. 
Not much. But folks knew him there, and he them. He had 
an old mother living—living on out-door relief—he could see 
her, and talk his trouble over. Then he had a cousin, a game- 
keeper, who would certainly give him shelter and a crust. Some 
friendly farmer would be sure to find him work during harvest. 
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A half-crown or so was often to be picked up in the county 
town on market days, and when all failed there was the 
“ house.” 

Not very bright this outlook for Jack, poor fellow. He staved 
off going as long as he could, but now there was but the question 
whether he should go or starve. His money had run so low 
that he had only enough to take him down. Three shillings in 
English money and a five-franc piece—that was the whole. The 
five-franc piece he kept a little superstitiously. It had come to 
him in France in change from one of his own labour gang who 
was going home on a good job. “ You hold on to that bit,” the 
man said as he paid it over. “It'll bring you luck. It’s 
brought me luck, ye see. I’d stick to it myself fast enough, if 
I could pay my way without it. It’s a good ’un, that is. You 
keep it ’s long ’s you know how.” 

It looked a lucky piece, smooth and different to others, and 
Jack had clung to it. Sooner or later it would bring him 
fortune he hoped, but that was not the only reason for which he 
had kept it after crossing the Channel. Foreign money, you 
know, can always be turned into British, but it cannot be used 
to pay for beer or tobacco at the public house, and prudence 
encouraged him to preserve the coin unchanged like a reserve 
fund that could not be trenched on without time being given 
for reflection. Yes, he had kept his five francs, knowing that 
some day he might sorely need the equivalent, and now the time 
was nearly come. Thiswas Sunday. For one day more chance 
was to have the opportunity of befriending him. If nothing 
came then he would turn his lucky bit into four shillings, and 
adding these to what was left of the three he would make up his 
bundle on Monday night and start down the long road to the 
west. 

He had earned himself a breakfast this morning by carrying a 
gentleman’s bag, and was loafing through Brompton. It was 
about eleven o’clock, and smartly-dressed people were crowding 
up toa church door. Not many months ago he used to go to 
church pretty regularly. In better days long ago, before ruin 
came on his father, and the farm was sold up, there had been 
some fond hopes that Jack himself, in a far future, might wear 
a surplice. That was the reason why the vicar had taken such 
pains and taught him, as a little lad. Then, in evil times when 
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he was bigger, his mother had always taken him, and as time 
went on, he took her. But since leaving home he had never 
entered a church. Something moved him now and he went in, 
taking a seat near the door on a bench against the wall. 

Chanted in clear tones, that mellowed as they wound among 
pillars and archways, the old familiar prayers came upon his ears 
bearing perhaps in their archaic phrases a meaning to him in- 
distinct and little precise, yet touching him, as they touch all, 
to some sense of a mystic power, by which their sweet cadences 
are informed. A hymn followed. Neither words nor air had 
much natural beauty, but as the organ swelled and fell,and boys’ 
voices floated from the chancel, the subtle influence of old 
association breathed magic on the notes. Then, as the music 
ceased, Jack, looking up, saw in the pulpit a stern-faced, large- 
featured man, who with raised hand and fixed eyes demanded, 
rather than implored, a blessing on his words. 

This was Hospital Sunday, the day on which Londoners are 
specially reminded to consider their duty to those whom physical 
suffering has temporarily or permanently worsted in the great 
struggle to help themselves, and the chosen text told how a 
certain widow, acknowledging such a duty under conditions of 
strange trial, cast once a notable offering into the treasury of the 
poor. Speaking simply and earnestly, as St. Peter may have 
spoken, the severe-looking preacher thrust home the teaching of 
that precious mite. Probably in the well-to-do congregation 
that listened to him, many found matter for criticism in his 
delivery ; his accent and language did not suggest that he was 
a highly-educated man, he was in fact what is called a missioner, 
and it cannot be said that his sermon evinced either literary skill 
or closeness of reasoning. Those harsh, commanding tones had 
no power to stimulate the intellect into activity, but going past it 
they had: power to reach the heart—that is, where there existed 
a heart to be reached. 

Jack sat upright against the wall and listened. Sunlight 
streaming through mullioned windows transformed the marble 
pavement into emerald and sapphire. An escaped: cage-bird of 
gaudy plumage that had strayed in through an open pane beat 
anxious wings up and down from chancel to nave and from nave 
to chancel. A gaily-dressed girl fainting in her seat was carried 
slowly and with difficulty down the narrow aisle. But he. saw 
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none of these things. His vision held him in a temple, figured 
to his mind like an English village church, where a woman 
stricken by need quietly gave her scanty living up because there 
might be destitution that surpassed her own. For him that 
widow was made to breathe again. A living voice had said the 
ephphatha for him and his opened ears caught the true ringing 
of a golden deed. That sudden change took place when things 
we know pass into things we feel. With a swelling throat and 
dimmed eye he heard the lesson drawn from that deed. How 
many years ago was it that that had happened? He did not 
know, but something speaking from within told him that human 
beings were still what they had then been—were still capable of 
noble impulse. An able-bodied man could bear privation as 
well as a weak and friendless woman. The plate came round, 
and the verger who carried it was hurrying past the bench by 
which Jack stood. But a hand came out, the plate stopped for 
a moment, and when it went on again it held Jack’s five-franc 
piece. 

He felt a bit of a hero that afternoon as he hung about the 
Park. He was one, too. London has plenty of heroes every 
day among its streets, but, as with the many brave men who 
preceded Agamemnon, their deeds have no recorder. He had 
promised himself some bread and cheese for a Sunday dinner, 
but that had to be given up, and he got a drink at a street 
fountain. He could not now wait for that last chance on 
Monday, his night’s lodging on an Embankment seat would 
not cost him much, but there would be the extra day to 
feed himself. No, he must start that evening, travelling in 
the cool of the night, and he would be lucky if his three 
shillings and anything he could pick up on the way would 
meet his wants till he reached his native village. But before 
setting out he would go back, he thought, to the church in 
Brompton and hear that man preach again. What he had 
felt there had moved him so strangely ; it had been so unlike 
anything that he had experienced before ; and it had in some 
way made a rift in the gloom of his ill-luck. Besides, the 
glamour of self-sacrifice—of self-sacrifice while it is still fresh, 
was on the man, and he turned back to the evening service to 
seek again the wonderful emotion that had made the morning 
an epoch in his life. 
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He was too young to know that emotions cannot be re- 
awakened at our will. He mistook the time and came late and 
heated, a different man preached a very different sermon, and 
Jack, tired and a trifle faint from want of food, dozed through the 
long discourse. He was awakened by the movement of feet as 
people recognised that the preacher had reached a period. But 
though the sermon was over there was something more to be 
said. The clergyman had an observation to make, he told them. 
Something had occurred that morning which he could not allow 
to pass unnoticed. In his congregation there were many per- 
sons who travelled abroad, mostly for pleasure. But hitherto 
no instance had come to his knowledge when any foreign coin 
had been placed in the offertory. This morning the first and 
only such contribution had been made, a five-franc piece had 
appeared in one of the. plates. That was well enough. But 
then it was a counterfeit piece. A coin which could not be 
passed in France had been brought here and given in charity, 
and the occasion chosen was one when such a moving appeal as 
that of Hospital Sunday was being made. “He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord,” and a man who took the moment 
of making that solemn loan to divest himself of base coin, how- 
ever come by, trifled with his salvation. “Earnestly,” he said, 
“most earnestly I implore that person, if he be present, to con- 
sider what he has done.” 

There was a small crowd outside the vestry door that evening. 
They gathered to watch the choir boys in their surplices pass 
out to go toa mission service. In that crowd Jack was wait- 
ing. You know what for. He would speak to that man—he 
would just put himself right—would say that he was not vile 
—and make it clear that a poor lad hard on beggary had meant 
a noble act and tried his best to do it. 

“Now then, passalong. Pass along there, please,” came from 
two policemen concerned for the foot traffic. 

Just then the clergyman who had preached came out of the 
door. 

“ Sir—please, I want to speak to you,” Jack called, and made 
an effort to get past the men in front of him. 

“Stand back there,” cried the policemen. 

Jack still pressed in excitedly, so that a man near him, turning 
round, asked where he was shoving to. 
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“Stand back, will you?” said the policeman seizing him by 
the arm. 


Jack jerked his arm free and raised it in doing so. 

In a moment the other policeman, lifting a clenched fist, asked 
what he meant to do. Jack supposed he was going to be struck. 
There was no time to think. He put his guard up and hit out. 


Fourteen days for obstructing the police in the exercise of 
their duty. 


E. C. HAMLEY. 





The FJnberitance is Ours. 


“ BUT, my dear friend, there is no sty/e in English.” 

He was ardent and emphatic, it is unnecessary to add ; young 
and had zot¢ been brought up on Nelson’s famous dogma, “ Fear 
God and hate the French.” Iam middle-aged and slow; it took 
me all the way from St. James’ Street to Hyde Park Corner, to 
remember that he is a fool who struggles and loses breath in an 
effort to reach and fight for the gods. 

For when the Ollendorfan* young man utters this, his 
favourite maxim, the epitome of his powers of reflection and 
observation, it is a distinct aid to patience and philosophy to 
know that the Immortals stand not in need of mortal man, for 
the defence of themselves and their treasures, though at the 
same time it may be permitted to wonder from what sources he 
derives the knowledge which has produced the maxim. 

Shakespeare and the Bible are at hand, the admitted giants of 
a time when there were giants in the land—and to judge of 
possibilities, it is fair to judge by the greatest. 

Possibly his Shakespeare is only known to him through the 
interpretation of a “temperamental” actor—or actress. Within 
those two books I feel that I hold the answer to the challenge of 
my birth-right. 

English in all its magnitude—wealthy, splendid, resonant, 
eloquent, not wanting even in those nice rapier thrusts, with 
which we are too apt to discredit it,and in addition holding 
a trace almost of Spanish sonorousness in its grandeur—it is all 
there, a proved tool for any cunning workman to adapt to his 
needs, should any such workman arise. 

Shakespeare, fortunately, remains to us as the master hand 
left it, and, fortunately also, so does our old translation of a 
greater Book; modern needs crying aloud for a modern version 
have shown us the nakedness of the land. We may have learnt 
more Greek, but it would seem we have lost that lustre which 
crowned the English that those old worthies in their ruffles 
bequeathed to us. 


* The term Ollendorfian is here applied to the young man of inappropriate adjective. 
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Froude has caught some of it. Picturing those untamed 
seamen battling for the kingdom in the splendid Elizabethan 
days, he has become so imbued with the spirit of the time he 
loves, that it has crept into his language and coloured it with 
some tints from its own undying glory. But the union of origi- 
nality of thought and force and exactitude of expression may 
be taken to represent genius, and as genius is rare, and the union 
therefore uncommon, the sacrifice of the first half is the usual 
one. Presumably, it is easier to feed the body than the soul, 
but having fed, and in addition clothed it, and thus forced it into 
undue observance, it would be as well to bear in mind that it is 
only a habitation prepared for the soul. 


‘* The style infatuates, 
And through labyrinths and wilds of error 
Leads them by a tune entranced.” 


And to degrade a perfect tool to inadequate results seems to 
perform some such task. 

Of course there are occasions when the divorce is on different 
counts. Thought is there ; strong, vigorous, healthy thought, 
but tricked out in such odds and ends, such Meg Merrilees 


attemps at notoriety, or disguised is such absurd or repellant 
eccentricities, that the natural inference is such garb must cloak 
a scarecrow. Oh, English language, what crimes are committed 
in thy name! 

Even the Master, as I feel sure my young friend would 
reverently style Flaubert, has left on record that where there are 
two words to choose from, it were best to choose the commoner. 
Simplicity and felicity, not eccentricity, are the test of genius in 
other matters, besides the choice of language. It is as well 
sometimes to remember that the test of sanity is a due sense of 
proportion. 

The regrettable fact seems, that, possessing freedom, we have 
not proved ourselves worthy of it. With no galling Academy to 
repress and forbid, or deny additions and incursions, we have 
grown poorer instead of richer. Poorer in result, at least, for 
the wealth is there—diamond and gold mines, the source of all _ 
riches, to be drawn from by those who will. 

To our hand a language guz ne porte pas de corsets, qui n’en a 
jamais porté, and whose matronly amplitude proclaims her 
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immunity from such restraints, and over and beyond, no barren 
woman, but a mother. With nurseries all*the world over, full of 
growing children, possessing new needs, and coining new words 
in which to express them. Uttering desires which, if they 
astonish, do not anger their indulgent Iparent, because mother- 
hood, of necessity, creates comprehension. 


‘* Language is the sacred fire in the temple of Humanity, the Muses are its Vestal 
Virgins,” 


We may philosophise, and in addition, as the Apostle enjoins 
“ Suffer fools gladly,” but at the same time it behoves us never 
to forget what the past has cost, and that all that is asked of to- 
day is to guard that which yesterday fought for, and won. 

‘*No hand of man made yet a living flower, nor can we manufacture love—(or 
language)—it grows——" 

Those who speak lightly of that in which lies embodied the 
history of our past, are on a level with those who speak of what 
India has cost, and then proceed to exemplify with rows of 
figures. But instead of rows of figures, the Gods, resting on 
Olympus, see faded uniforms, frayed and worn, with that in- 
effaceable mark where the medal once rested above a proud or 
careworn heart ; tattered banners, the smoke of battle dimming 
their lustre ; and crowding round shadowy figures, broken-hearted 
women, with tear-stained eyes, holding orphaned children by the 
hand, 

Wounds and thirst, sickness and death—this is what India 
has cost; it ill becomes those who are the inheritors to reduce 
such facts to figures. 

Besides, it is unavailing. While the young man apologises and 
explains, and the utilitarian adds up his sums, the Immortals 
smile. They know that it is a law that for those who go 
down into the arena, there is no retreat—the choice lies between 
Victory and Death. 

They only smile that the Victory should be esteemed of so 
little account by those for whom the battle was fought and won. 


B. A. 





Under a Grey Weil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I1.—Continued. 
CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH LAWRENCE’S ADVICE IS NOT TAKEN. 


STEPHEN LAWRENCE'S thoughis wandered to Ruth Winter 
many times before next Sunday, and when he finally set off to 
Whitechapel he was in a curious frame of mind, compounded of 
disgust. at his own folly, impatience with Ruth, and a half- 
grudging admiration. Nevertheless, he had taken a good deal ot 
pains in preparing his lecture. He was not the sort of man who 
cares to do anything in mediocre fashion, and besides, was he not 
really going to lecture to her? 

Arrived at No. 57, Bolter’s Buildings, he found the little room 
already nearly full. About a dozen working men were congre- 
gated there, responding rather sheepishly to Ruth and Kathleen’s 
efforts to entertain them, in which the girls were being aided 
by two gentlemen, whom Lawrence jealously noted directly he 
entered theroom. The one was the young doctor whom he had 
met before, the other a tall, grave-looking man, wearing the dress 
of a Church of England clergyman. Ruth was talking earnestly 
to the latter as Lawrence entered, but turned to greet him with 
a bright smile, which partially dispelled his ill-humour. 

“ Ah! I knew you would not fail us, Mr. Lawrence. May I in- 
troduce you to Mr. Hilton ?” she added, turning to the clergyman. 
“Mr. Hilton—Mr. Lawrence.” 

The two men made the conventional salute, and Mr. Hilton 
courteously drew Lawrence into the conversation. 

“So Miss Winter has pressed you into the service also, Mr. 
Lawrence? I hear we are to expect a very interesting lecture.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” responded Lawrence, shrugging 
his shoulders. “I am but a tyro at this sort of thing.” 

“Pray don’t be mock-modest,” put in Ruth merrily. “Come, 
I think we are all here now. We may as well begin. Mr. 
Lawrence, will you open the ball ?” 

“1 would rather somebody else had that honour.” 
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“Very well then, Kathleen shall sing first. Kitty, will you 
give us ‘ Ave Maria’ ?” 

So Kathleen sang, and then, when the plaudits had died 
away, Lawrence took his place at the temporary platform, which 
had been arranged for him, and began his lecture. At first there 
was a trace of awkwardness in his manner, as if the society 
novelist had not often found himself lecturing to such an 
audience. But, as he warmed to his subject, the awkwardness 
disappeared, and his listeners could almost see the scorching 
desert sands, the long line of camels outlined against the 
horizon, the inscrutable features of the changeless sphynx, and, 
over all, the blinding sunshine and deep azure of the eastern 
skies. And then he described strange days and nights of groping 
in the interior of those mighty monuments of a civilization long 
since passed away, and told strange legends of the mystic, 
beautiful faith of a people but half understood ; closing with a 
graphic account of Cairo, dirty, bustling, many-coloured, ever- 
fascinating Cairo, with its cosmopolitan population, its. bazaars 
and mosques, its gaiety and knavishness, its impalpable charm. 
When he ceased there was a momentary pause, and then the 
applause broke forth. One man, a grey-headed old fellow, who 
was evidently held to be an authority among the rest, rose from 
his seat, and, stepping up to Lawrence, held out his hand. 

“Sir, ’d hesteem it a great favour if you’d shake hands. 
You've given us a pleasure as don’t often come in our way, and 
I guess we know how to appreciate it, eh, boys?” 

“ Ay, that we do,” responded several voices. 

“ And we hope the genel’man’ll come and give us the likes 
agen,” added one. 

Lawrence was inwardly tickled by the situation, as the old 
workman stood shaking his hand up and down with a rhythmic 
see-saw movement, but he could not help wondering whether he 
did not cut a somewhat ludicrous figure. 

“T hope I may find my way down here again before long,” he 
answered good-humouredly. “And now would you like to see 
the photos of these places I have been talking about ?” 

The portfolio was produced, and the photos spread out, many 
of the men displaying an intelligent interest which rather upset 
Lawrence's preconceived notions of “the inferior classes.” In 
the meantime, Ruth and Kathleen, aided by Dr. Weekes and 

21* 
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Mr. Hilton, handed tea round. Presently, when the tea was in 
full swing, Lawrence snatched an opportunity for a word with 
Ruth, who was standing leaning against the wall, idle for the 
moment. 

“Don’t you think you might as well sit down?” he remarked, 
bringing a chair over to her. 

“Perhaps. Oh! Mr. Lawrence, I wanted to have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you. Your lecture was just splendid.” 

“T am very glad you think so. For after all,” added Lawrence 
in a lower tone, “ you know quite well for whom it was given.” 

“ Please don’t,” returned Ruth, a hot blush rising in her cheeks. 
“T would far rather think you did it from pure philanthropy.” 

“Ah! Iam afraid such ideals are rather beyond me. Let 
us change the subject. How is the child with pneumonia ?” 

“Better, 1am glad to say. So much better, in fact, that I am 
leaving her to her mother to-night.” 

“That night nursing is too much for you,” said Lawrence 
abruptly. “You are looking awfully done up to-day.” 

“Tam rather tired now,” confessed Ruth. “ But I shall get a 
good rest to-night, and be quite lively again to-morrow.” 

“You ought not to do it. You are killing yourself with this 
sort of life. Slum nursing may be all very well for some women, 
but it is not fit for you.” 

“Please don’t say that,” answered Ruth earnestly. “I have 
never been so happy before, and I cou/d not give it up.” 

“It will give you up if you don’t take care,” responded Law- 
rence grimly. “ Ruth, why will you persist in this folly ?” 

He had never called her by her Christian name before, and 
the unexpected sound made her look up quickly and meet his 
eyes, What she saw there half frightened her. Philanthropy 
is all very well, but it does not do to let it lead you into playing 
with edged tools. 

“I do not think it is folly, but that of course is a matter of 
opinion,” she answered rather coldly. “ At all events, I am not 
disposed to give up my work.” 

She rose from her seat as she spoke, with an air of putting an 
end to the conversation. Lawrence took the hint, and, whatever 
he may have thought of the rebuff he had received, his imper- 
turbable face expressed nothing. 

Shortly after, the party broke up, and the men filed out one 
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by one, headed by their leader, who made a little set speech of 
thanks to each of the girls as he departed. 

“ He does that every time,” said Kathleen, laughing. “He is 
the spokesman of the community, and I believe the longer words 
he uses, and the more involved he gets, the more they admire 
him.” 

“Rummy old boy!” put in the doctor. “ Did you hear him 
talking to Mr. Lawrence about the ‘ excential’ blessings of civili- 
zation.” 

“Tam afraid I gave a rather mystified answer. I couldn’t 
think what he was driving at,” remarked Lawrence. “Well, 
Miss Winter, I must be saying good-bye too. I should like to 
repeat this experiment, if I may?” 

“T am sure the men would be delighted to see you,” answered 
Ruth, still with a shade of reserve in her manner. 

Perhaps that was hardly what Lawrence wanted. But he 
went off without further remark, and presently Dr. Weekes fol- 
lowed, declaring he had fifty patients waiting for his visits. He 
looked as if with a very little persuasion he would have thrown 
them all over, and sat down to finish a 7éte-a-téte which Kathleen 
and he had apparently found very absorbing. However, as no- 
body suggested his neglecting his duties, he was forced to depart, 
inwardly fuming at the hardships of a medical practitioner of 
the shilling a visit (not always rigidly enforced) order. 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Hilton,” said Ruth, as Frank Hilton rose 
to his feet, and seemed about to follow the example of the other 
two. “I want to finish arranging about the boys we are to take 
to South Kensington to-morrow. There will be eight, I think 
you said?” 

“ Yes, I think that is as many as you will be able to manage,” 
said the clergyman, smiling his slightly careworn smile. “ They 
are wild young beggars, and need a pretty strong hand to keep 
them in order.” 

“Oh! I am fairly resolute. And we are to come to the school- 
room for them at two o'clock?” 

“If you please. And now I am going to trespass once more 
on your kindness. Will you go and see an old bedridden 
woman at 16, Wilton Street?” 

Ruth produced her note-book and jotted down the address, 
while Frank Hilton continued : 
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“T am afraid you'll find it a most wretched place. I was there 
yesterday, and found her lying in a room which looked as if it 
had not been cleaned for a year. She is a widow, and lives with 
her son and his wife. They both drink like fishes, and alter- 
nately knock each other about and abuse the poor old woman, 
who lives in daily terror of them both. The day I was there 
some well-meaning foolish person had given her half a crown, 
and she was groping about for a safe place to hide it in. I 
shall never forget her look of mingled terror and cupidity when 
she heard my step.” 

“Poor old creature!” said Ruth softly. “Why cannot these 
charitable people understand that it is worse than useless to give 
money in such cases? Personal service is so much more prac- 
tical.” 

“'Yes,”—the clergyman sighed. “ But I am afraid those of us 
who know the value of personal service have found that even 
has its limitations. There are so many people whom everything 
seems powerless to help. Oh! sometimes the thought of those 
quiet uncomplainingly tragic lives seems to stifle one. No 
sacrifice could be too great to help them, and yet all one’s 
efforts seem like casting a tiny pebble into the sea of misery.” 

He flung out his hand with a gesture very like despair. Ruth 
bent forward, and laid her hand gently on his arm. 

“You are tired and discouraged, Mr. Hilton, and that makes 
everything look dark. After all, if there are some whom all 
one’s efforts seem useless to help, there are many for whom one 
can do much.” 

“That is true—and there are such women as you to do it,” 
said Hilton, a faint smile breaking through his troubled look. 
“I am very ungrateful to have inflicted my private woes upon 
you. Then you will go and see Mrs. Poole to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I will not forget. Good-bye.” 

Frank Hilton went out,and Ruth lay back in her chair, think- 
ing. So intent was her reverie, that Kathleen’s voice almost 
made her start. 

“Ruth, I really think you are rather unkind.” 

“Why, Kitty, what have I been duing now? ” 

“It’s not what you have done, but what you have left undone. 
I do think you might have asked Stephen Lawrence to come 
again next Sunday. He was clearly fishing for an invitation, 
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and it really was good of him to victimize himself this afternoon. 
You might have rewarded him.” 

“ Perhaps I did, by not asking him to come again,” said Ruth, 
quietly. “I don’t think Mr. Lawrence had better come here 
much, Kathleen. And,” she added quickly, as if nervously 
anxious to escape questioning, “I don’t think I am the only 
person who is occasionally disagreeable. What were you and 
Dr. Weekes quarrelling about over in that corner?” 

“Oh! nothing,” said Kathleen shortly. “Only he presumed to 
tell me I ought not to go to the Caltons. Just because two of 
the children had diphtheria a month ago. However, I flatter my- 
self I snubbed him pretty effectually.” 

“ He is perfectly right,” said Ruth quietly. “ You must promise 
me you will not go there, dear.” 

“I suppose if you say so I shall have to give in,’ grumbled 
Kathleen. “But I don’t see what right that young man has to 
interfere with me.” 

“It is very clear that you have never been in a hospital, or you 
would know the doctor has a right to interfere in everything,” 
laughed Ruth, as she rose to clear away the tea things, 

But Kathleen refused to be mollified, and when next morning 
she met Richard Weekes, she would have passed him by with the 
briefest of bows. But the young man had other views. 

“Oh, Miss Barry,” he exclaimed, hurrying up to her. “I was 
hoping I should see you.” 

“ Why ?” asked Kathleen bluntly. 

Dr. Weekes looked slightly disconcerted, and decidedly un- 
happy. 

“]T—I wanted to ask you how Jack Porter is,” he said lamely. 
“If his arm is going on all right, I don’t think I need trouble to 
see him to-day.” 

“ He seems quite comfortable,” said Kathleen stiffly. “Is there 
anything else you want to know ?” 

“1 don’t think so.” 

“Then I will say good morning.” 

She was turning away with another stiff little bow, when Dr. 
Weekes deliberately walked in front of her and barred the way. 

“You are not going like that, Miss Barry? Please tell me you 
have forgiven my rudeness yesterday ?” 

For a moment Kathleen looked undecided whether to laugh 
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or be angry, then her face cleared, and she held out her hand 
with a mischievous smile. 

“Well, since you confess you were rude I suppose I have no 
choice. Only, you know, it really was abominable of you to tell 
me self-will was not independence.” 

“It was—utterly abominable,” agreed the young man. “But 
you won’t go to that house, will you ?” 

“Well,” said Kathleen demurely, “ Ruth says I ought not.” 

“Ah! that is sensible. And now, that little matter being 
satisfactorily settled, might I enquire where you are going ?” 

“T am going—to cook the steak for dinner,” said Kathleen, in 
tragic tones. “Unfortunately, I am entirely ignorant of the 
rudiments of cooking, but Ruth says I must learn. I am learn- 
ing, and we are having experimental dinners in consequence.” 

“ I can cook steak to perfection,” remarked the doctor. “Don’t 
you think, Miss Barry, we might ratify a bond of reconciliation 
over that steak ? Do let me show you how to do it. It’s sucha 
pity to waste good food by bad cooking.” 

“ How economical you have suddenly become. I don’t think 
a steak is very difficult to cook. I fancy I could manage it my- 
self quite well.” 

“Oh! but I assure you it is a most complicated business. 
And I am sure my way of doing it is quite superior to anything 
you have ever seen.” 

“Dear me, I had no idea you were that social anomaly, a 
domesticated man. Well come along then, if you must.” 

Dr. Weekes followed her up the stairs, a wicked light gleaming 
in his brown eyes. 

“ But where do you do your cooking?” he asked blankly, as 
he gazed round the room for any sign of a fire. 

“Oh ! the stove is covered over. Behold!” 

Kathleen lifted off the top of a stand covered with ferns, drew 
back the curtains which ran round it, and revealed a neat little 
cooking-stove. 

“ What a truly ingenious arrangement.” 

. “Yes, it is rather neat, isn’t it? Now, how about this wonder- 
ful cookery of yours?” 

“Tam afraid you don’t half believe in my powers. See, cut it 
across like this. Then cut up the onions, and put them into the 
pan with butter, pepper, and salt.” 
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“What next ?” 

“ Now put the meat in—so.” 

“Hmn,” said Kathleen. “No doubt that is all very proper as 
far as it goes, but I almost think my own unaided genius could 
have achieved it. Is there nothing else?” 

“Don’t be rude ; wait till you taste that steak.” 

“Do you think it will be so provocative of rudeness, then ? 
Because I was thinking of asking you to stay and share it, but 
under those circumstances I would not advise you to accept.” 

“Thanks, I accept with pleasure,” said the young man 
promptly. 

“JT think it is rather hot by this stove; I am going over to the 
window. But you ought to stay there and look after your 
cookery.” 

“Qh! it’s all right at present. I’ll go back to it when it wants 
turning.” 

They sat down together in the window, and looked out over 
the grimy street. 

“Do you know we have been here three weeks to-morrow? ” 
said Kathleen suddenly, “ My month of probation is nearly up.” 

“ But you are not going away at the end of a month?” said 
Richard Weekes, in a dismayed tone. 

“ Rather not. But I shall have to go and make another fuss to 
get mother to let me stop.” 

“Do your people object to your living here then ?” asked 
Richard, rather diffidently. He felt he was treading on dangerous 
ground. 

“My mother does awfully. She would only let me try it for 
a month, and I know she expects me to go back home then. But 
I can’t and won't.” 

“Of course this must be a very different life from what you 
are accustomed to?” 

“T should think it is different, and I know which of the two I 
prefer,” said Kathleen, sitting bolt upright with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. 

“T suppose if I were to tell you what a difference your going 
would make to more than one person down here, you wouldn’t 
believe me,” observed the doctor, half cynically. 

Kathleen’s head drooped, and she appeared to find something 
intensely interesting in the hem of her apron. 
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“T don’t know, I—I might.” 
At this interesting juncture the door opened, and Ruth walked 
in. 

“Back already, Ruthie,” said Kathleen, jumping up with a 
fine air of unconsciousness. “Dr. Weekes has been kind enough 
to give me a cooking lesson, so I thought I could not do less than 
ask him to share the dinner he has cooked.” 

Ruth walked over to the stove. 

“T should be very glad to second your invitation,” she remarked 
dryly. “But unfortunately you were so occupied that you 
forgot to attend to the steak, and it is so burnt up that I am 
afraid we shall all have to go to a restaurant.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING TWO FOOLISH PEOPLE. 


THE month’s probation was over, and the two girls were still at 
Whitechapel. How it was managed, only Kathleen knew, but 
managed it was. They were firmly established, by now, in their 
incongruous surroundings, and every day served to deepen their 
interest in this strange, toilsome, poverty-stricken existence of 
the East End. Of discouragements, there were plenty ; of trials 
and failures, not a few, but the recompense far outweighed the 
disappointment in the estimation of these two, who were learn- 
ing the lesson which many of us are so slow to learn—that there 
can be no true sympathy without joy, as there can be none 
without pain. 

In nearly all their efforts—social, professional and philan- 
thropic—two persons were continually associated with them. Of 
these two, Richard Weekes, somehow, usually contrived to give 
his assistance to Kathleen, while Frank Hilton and Ruth seemed 
always together. Perhaps it was the unconscious attraction of 
kindred natures. Be that as it may, the young priest, whose 
eager life had till now scarcely found room for anything outside 
the work to which he had given himself heart and soul, found 
his thoughts more and more dwelling on this girl, with her grey 
eyes and tender ways. It was inevitable that Ruth Winter and 
he, meeting constantly under circumstances which are apt to 
destroy conventionality, should cement a friendship which 
might—who knew ?—drift, some day, into something deeper. 
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Perhaps it was strange that Ruth, who had instinctively recog- 
nized the danger in Lawrence’s society, should have been com- 
pletely oblivious to the possibility of a like predicament occur- 
ring with the young clergyman. But the circumstances were so 
different that, had any one told her Frank Hilton ever dreamed 
of being more than her friend and fellow-worker, she would have 
laughed the idea to scorn. Truth to tell, Ruth had enough to 
think of just now. Besides the ever increasing demands upon 
her in the shape of sick nursing, social gatherings, lectures and 
the like, she was secretly troubled about Kathleen. At first, the 
latter had seemed perfectly happy in her new life, and the bright 
young nature had often been a stimulus to Ruth, when the older 
girl had recognized too vividly the immensity of the evils with 
which she was trying to cope. But of late Kathleen had grown 
more subdued, and on several occasions had been positively 
snappy. Ruth felt certain something was wrong, but she would 
not force the confidence which the child did not seem inclined to 
give, 

She was not far wrong in her surmise. Kathleen Barry was 
beginning to find that even. a young woman, with an unde- 
niably strong will, cannot compel all things to that will; and 
that a young man, whom you have hitherto thought you can 
twist round your little finger, may occasionally develop a quite 
surprising amount of determination. 

The fact was, Dr. Weekes’ manner had changed since the 
day on which that unlucky cookery lesson had taken place. 
Kathleen could not understand his conduct, and was angry with 
herself that she could not feel it a complete matter of in- 
difference. 

She was thinking of this as she plodded one afternoon through 
her daily round of visits. 

“T am a sentimental little idiot,” she said to herself, viciously. 
“No doubt he was only amusing himself; and, if he thought I 
was taken in by his pretty speeches, he must have had many a 
laugh at my expense. And now I suppose he thinks he has 
gone far enough, and must draw back before he commits him- 
self. Well, two can play at that game. He was amusing him- 
self? Very well, so was I; and I'll teach him that he need not 
be so anxious to spare my feelings.” 

At this point, Kathleen halted at the last house on her list. 
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Hier patient, an old woman with chronic rheumatism, lived on 
the top floor, and when Kathleen, breathless and panting with 
the long ascent, gained the room, she found herself face to face 
with Richard Weekes. 

The young man started and flushed crimson, but Kathleen 
was cool as an icicle. 

“Good afternoon, doctor,” she remarked cheerfully, without 
offering her hand. “How are you, Mrs. Newton? I have 
brought your little pudding, and the book I promised you.” 

“Thank ye kindly, my dear. Eh! you'll sit down and have a 
bit of a chat?” said the old woman, in a dismayed tone, as 
Kathleen laid her parcel on the table and prepared to depart. 

“T am afraid I can’t now,” said Kathleen, hurriedly. “I will 
try to come in and read to you to-morrow. Good-bye.” 

She was gone before the old woman could reply, and the 
latter’s grumblings received but scant sympathy from the doctor, 
who immediately seized his hat and departed likewise. He 
turned into the street and hurried after the little grey-clad figure, 
which walked straight on, as if completely oblivious of the rapid 
footsteps behind. 

“ What a pace you are walking at, Miss Barry !” 

Kathleen was, perforce, obliged to turn her head, and allow 
him to come up with her, but her expression was not en- 
couraging. 

“T always walk quickly. And I am in a hurry to get home.” 

“T am going that way. May I walk down with you?” 

Kathleen could hardly refuse this point-blank request. And 
—perhaps he might be going to explain. 

Such a course, however, seemed far from Richard Weekes’ 
intentions. He walked on by her side in perfect silence for a 
few minutes. Kathleen stole a glance under her eyelashes at 
his downcast face and knitted brows, and wondered what the 
next move was to be. 

“Miss Barry,” he said at last, “do you remember telling me 
some weeks ago that your month of probation was nearly up?” 

“Yes,” said Kathleen shortly. She was determined not to 
help him out. 

“I have been wondering ever since what you meant to do,. 
and thinking every day I should hear you were going to leave. 
Why did you never tell me anything more ?” 
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“ Because you never asked.” 
“But you might have told me.” Richard Weekes’ voice was 
decidedly aggrieved, but there was a note of appeal in it which 
somehow prevented Kathleen from being as indignant as she 
felt she had a right to be. 

“How should I know you cared to hear?” she asked, half- 
defensively. 

The young man’s face flushed scarlet. 

“You know I care,” he answered passionately. “ Kathleen, I 
believe you are absolutely heartless.” 

Kathleen gasped. This was really a trifle too much, con- 
sidering he had been the offender. 

“ Really, Dr. Weekes,” she remarked, coming to a dead stop 
and facing him, her cheeks burning, her eyes snapping sparks, 
“T fail to see what right a few weeks’ acquaintanceship gives 
you, either to use my Christian name, or to be kept informed as 
to my intentions.” 

Richard Weekes had gone very white, but he stood and looked 
back at her with a glance to the full as defiant as her own. 

Fortunately, the street they were in was a little-frequented 
one, but, had they been walking down the Whitechapel Road, 
they would probably have behaved in exactly the same fashion. 

“T have a right, and you know what that right is,” said Richard 
fiercely. “Oh! you need not look at me like that. Heaven 
knows I never meant to speak of it! Buta man is but human 
after all, and your coldness is more than flesh and blood can 
stand. And now I suppose you will go away and forget as fast 
as possible the poor devil of an East End doctor who once told 
you he loved you.” 

His words rushed forth in an impetuous torrent which seemed 
to paralyse Kathleen. She stood there, mute and trembling. 
Something in her silence must have touched him, for he paused ; 
then, with a sudden softening of tone, he took her passive 
hand. 

“Forgive me, dear. I ought never to have told you this. But 
now you know ; and you know, too, I shall never worry you in 
this way again. Good bye, and try to forget my folly.” 

And then, before she could collect her stunned faculties to 
make any reply, he had disappeared, leaving her standing alone 
in the middle of the street. 
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Presently she pulled herself together, and walked wearily 
homeward. At the door Ruth met her, looking worried and pre- 
occupied. So preoccupied, that she did not seem to notice any- 
thing unusual in Kathleen’s manner. 

“ Uncle has been here this afternoon,” she remarked presently. 

“Oh!” replied Kathleen listlessly. “How is he?” 

“T do not think he is looking well.” Ruth paused a moment, 
as if she wished to say something which was difficult to put into 
words, then went on rather timidly : 

“ Kathleen, I wonder if you will be much hurt at what I am 
going to say.” 

“Of course I shan’t! Don’t be ridiculous, Ruth.” 

Kathleen straightened herself in her chair, and shook off her 
depression with a determined effort. 

“But I am afraid this is a thing which touches you very nearly. 
Kitty, I hate to say it, but I do think you ought to go back 
home.” 

“Why ?” 

Kathleen’s voice was sufficiently sharp to daunt anyone who 
did not know her as well as her cousin; but Ruth seemed to 
gather courage as she proceeded. 

“T have been thinking of it ever since uncle left. Kathleen, 
he seems to have grown so much older during the last few weeks. 
He asked how you were, and what you were doing, and when I 
told him, he just sighed, and said, ‘ Well, Iam glad my little girl 
is happy, but the house doesn’t seem quite the same without her.’ 
I am sure he misses you terribly, and he says Aunt Lilian frets 
too, though she gets very angry if he seems to notice it.” 

For a few minutes Kathleen did not move or speak. Then 
she suddenly rose from her seat, walked over to her cousin and 
kissed her, and disappeared into the inner room, locking the door 
behind her. Ruth knew better than to follow, or to make any 
further reference to the affair that day. 

Next morning Kathleen still preserved an obstinate silence, 
and though her eyes suggested that she had lain awake the 
greater part of the night, she insisted on going. her rounds as 
usual. 

‘Was it chance or was it intention which made her turn out of © 
Mary Bridges’ house just as Dr. Weekes was coming up the 
street? At all events, when the young man wou d have passed 
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on with a grave “Good morning,” she stopped him by an im- 
perious gesture. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” he asked, studiously 
avoiding her eyes. 

“TI only want to answer the question you put to me yesterday,” 
she answered in a hard strained voice. “You wished to know if 
I were.going to stay in Whitechapel. I am not. I am going 
home to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” Richard Weekes drew in his breath like a man who 
is fighting a stern battle. “ No doubt that is best. I congratulate 
you on your wisdom, Miss Barry.” 

“Thank you. But I am going to ask for your congratulations 
on something else as well.” 

“What?” 

“On my marriage,” said Kathleen meekly. 

For a second or two Richard looked as if he could not believe 
his ears. 

“Your—your marriage, did you say ?” 

“Yes, I am going to be married.” 

Then, for a moment, she quailed beneath the scorn in Richard 
Weekes’ eyes. There was a dead silence, then Richard spoke in 
curiously quiet accents : 

“T have often heard that the world would be better if there 
were no women in it, but I never quite believed it before. I will 
wish you good morning, Miss Barry.” 

He bowed with exaggerated deference, and was turning on his 
heel, when Kathleen’s voice arrested him: 

“Don’t you wish to hear the gentleman’s name?” 

Richard actually gasped. This was indeed carrying matters 
with a high hand. 

“ Because,” went on Kathleen, with a suspicion of nervousness, 
“it may possibly be familiar to you.” 

Richard gazed at her blankly. What did she mean? 

“What is it?” he asked hoarsely. 

“It is—Richard Weekes,” said Kathleen, in a very small voice. 

And then at last he understood. 

What they said during the next quarter of an hour concerns 
nobody but themselves. We may take up the thread of their 
story again when they were walking homeward, each wearing 
the infatuated look common to sufferers from such maladies, and 
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gazing into each other’s eyes in such fashion that it was only the 
charity of passers-by which prevented their being run over many 
times. What did the dreary street, the dingy houses, the rough 
men and slatternly women, all the dirt and noise and confusion 
of Whitechapel, matter to them? For them the streets were 
paved with gold, the rough people floated in a roseate mist, the 
air was full of pealing bells and sweet scents of flowers. Ah, 
well! First love can come but once in a lifetime. 

“But, Dick,” said Kathleen at last, as they turned into Great 
Calderon Street, “why on earth were you so stupid ?” 

“ Well, you see, darling,” confessed Richard, “I had the idea 
so knocked into my head that you didn’t care for me, and I knew 
I ought never to dream of marrying you.” 

“Hush!” said Kathleen, stamping her foot. “ How dare you 
say such things, sir! Don’t you know I was determined I would 
marry you?” 

“What a good thing you were, darling ; for I should never 
have said another word to you on the subject. I could have 
blown my brains out yesterday for a selfish ass for saying what I 
did:” 

“ And you would actually have let me go back home without 


saying anything more ?” asked Kathleen reproachfully, 

“J—I meant to.” 

“ After all,” remarked Kathleen, a faint smile curving her lips, 
“T suppose, if I hadn’t thought you would, I could hardly have 
summoned up courage to propose to you myself.” 


(To be continued.) 





